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It is a convenience for many persons to be able to start their day 
by calling the Telephone Service Weather Forecast and hearing the 
latest recorded prediction thus made available to all. We shall soon 
have an Audubon Society Bird Broadcast, similar to the weather 
broadcast, with a special number to be dialed for a 27-second daily 
tape-recording of reports of unusual happenings in the world of 
birds and mammals. These would include such extraordinary an- 
nouncements of rare birds as the recent occurrence on Plum Island 
of the Vermilion Flycatcher, a brilliantly colored species which 
Peterson limits to Texas and the Southwest. Such information 
would stimulate visits to feeding stations in other locations and 
might facilitate speedily arranged trips to Arcadia and to Mount 
Tom when the hawk migration is announced as having begun — or 
to the beaches when a heavy flight of shore birds is observed in 
spring or fall. 


At the October meeting of the Board of Directors it was told 
that Morris Coon, Esq., had thoughtfully telephoned the occurrence 
of a Great Horned Owl in a tree across from his house on Washing- 
ton Avenue, Cambridge. And since this tree was on the grounds of 
the editor of the Cambridge Chronicle-Sun, may it not be that this 
Wise Bird craved the public notice that he received after a visit from 
a delegation of Audubon directors living in Cambridge? Crows and 
Starlings hovered about him (or her) chattering, but they received 
not the least attention from the Bird of Athene. Does the African 
lion heed the gibbering of jackals? 


(ebeat onbedt 
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Birds of Old Mexico 


By Rospert P. Fox 
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HUGO H. SCHRODER 
The Caracara is often called the Mexican Eagle. 


What does Mexico offer to the amateur bird watchers? We were all 
anxious to visit this land below the Rio Grande to try to see some of the exotic 
birds that make it a birder’s paradise. Three of us had been there before: 
Mrs. Ellen Stephenson, of Chicago, had birded along the Pan-American High- 
way; Robert Fox, of Quincy, had watched the spring migration as far south 
as Mexico City, on the east slope; and Robert Smart, of California, has spent 
the Christmas season birding along Mexico’s west coast. Al) were eager to 
return, and, therefore, with Miss Dorothy Snyder, of the Peabody Museum 
of Salem, who had made several trips to observe southern birds in Florida, 
Texas, and Arizona, we ventured south of the border to experience the wonders 
of field birding in Mexico. 

Two books which were of great inspiration and help were Sutton’s Mexican 
Birds, a fascinating narrative of birding in northern Mexico, and Blake’s 
Birds of Mexico, the best field book to date. 

Our start was a mad dash, on July 1, 1954, from San Antonio, Texas, to- 
ward Monterrey, Mexico, detouring southeast around the flooding Rio Grande. 
The river is only a political boundary and, after rising from the lowlands, the 
dry chaparral country to Monterrey had typical southern Texas birds. A pair 
of Harris’s Hawks scaled away on flat wings from their mesquite tree perch. 
Bewick Wrens hopped up on the pencil cholla in answer to our calling, and 
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Verdins were seen near their round balls of homes nestled in a prickly pear 
cactus or mimosa. These nests were curious, since they have only a side door, 
leaving a roof over the nest itself. As we drove beside the dry bush, we would 
see White-necked Ravens sitting on fence posts with Black and Turkey Vul- 
tures, and their allies in street cleaning, Audubon’s Caracaras, sailing on high. 
These unattractive and odoriferous creatures serve a very useful purpose in 
these lands by quickly cleaning up dead material on highways. 

On this trip we were by-passing Monterrey and therefore cut through the 
town of China to the Pan-American Highway. In March and April the moun- 
tains and valleys surrounding Monterrey are alive with nearly 150 different 
kinds of migrant land birds, for many of the United States species seem to 
use this as a jumping-off-place for their flight. Near China we first saw the 
impressive wall of mountains, the edge of the Mexican Plateau, which rises 
some 5000 feet and is the source of much of Mexico’s wealth. The mining in 
the hills supports the little industry we saw, and the moisture from the hills 
waters the citrus groves, sugar and banana plantations, and other crops like 
sisal and corn. Rapidly heading south through these fields, we saw picturesque 
oxcarts and occasional donkeys carrying crops or firewood to small palm- 
thatched homes. 

Going south we passed the Rio Corona, which Sutton found so fascinating, 
and Ciudad Victoria, which can be filled with birds in spring. To see Ciudad 
Victoria, a beautiful capital with its light-tinted stucco houses, Spanish grill- 
work and enclosed sanhiok one must leave the main road. Heading west on 
the only road leading up the canyon, a good river bottom birding spot is 
reached five miles from the center of town. The river bottom is best seen by 
walking into the dry bed. The adjacent fields harbor breeding warblers, Alta- 
mira Oriole, Varied Bunting, Yellow-green Vireo; the canyon road has the 
enormous Brown Jay, flashing Crimson-collared Grosbeak, and many hawks. 
When birding here before, 1 had the embarrassing experience of being stuck 
off the side of the road, a gravel affair with steep banks. After wondering how 
to get out and turned, a convenient truckload of workers passed, stopped, and 
out came twenty of those gay individuals who picked the car up, literally, and 
turned it so as to head it down the hill. 


This summer’s trip saw us birding, on the second day, between El Mante 
and Tamazunchale. At Antiguo Morelos a side trip is possible to the water- 
fall El Salto, some twenty miles away. Here the river cascades several hundred 
feet over a cliff and several terraces, and the water is unbelievably blue. In 
this wild and beautiful setting | have seen the Military Macaw, Tropical Parula 
Warbler, and many Chats and Orioles. In the forests along the trail I have 
found the Lineated Woodpecker and Guatemalan Ivory-bill, an unforgettable 
sight toward the end of a late spring day. 

On leaving Antiguo Morelos, we were in the Tropical Deciduous Forest, 
country with brush twenty feet high in places. Some birds of this habitat that 
we found singing in the early morning were Varied Bunting, Red-billed 
Pigeon, and Olive Sparrow. Chachalacas were common, as were the Ladder- 
backed and Golden-fronted Woodpeckers. This last bird was continually 
bothering us, for it was everywhere, the several Mexican forms being much 
darker than the Texas type we knew. The Brown Jay was common and the 
Mangrove Cuckoo, a handsome member of the family, greeted us from a thorn 
thicket. On to Arbra Hill and the famous grass trees, a weird plant with thin, 
foot-long leaves, usually seen only in this area. Green Parakeets flew past in 
flocks of ten to thirty birds, their raucous calls preceding them. The tropics 
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at last! But, oddly enough, these Parakeets and occasional Yellow-headed and 
Red-crowned Parrots often were found in this dry brush country, and not 
only in the jungles as we had pictured. The next sight to greet us was a flock 
of 500 White-collared, or Cloud, Swifts feeding over a field. Low mists and 
clouds kept the birds, which were nearly Sparrow Hawk in size, close to the 
ground. We just didn’t believe that swifts could be so large — probably the 
largest common North American Swift. 

A few miles south of Valles we stopped by a golf course just west of the 
highway. This excellent migration spot had fair numbers of summer visitors 
as we passed. There were many Social, or Vermilion-crowned, Flycatchers 
along with a few Kiskadee and a Boat-billed Flycatcher. Here we found the 
diminutive Blue-black Grassquit, a bird of the bush that in flight shows a 
white fleck on the body beneath the wing. Along a bough-draped waterway 
we found the Green Kingfisher, a small active fellow, and not far away his big 
green brother the Amazon Kingfisher. Over the river there was a resident 
Mexican Black Hawk surveying the stream from his perch in the open trees, 
much as a Bald Eagle would appear in Maine. 


“Southward ho” was our motto, so we hurried on to Tamazunchale, see- 
ing occasional parrots, the small Mexican Crow, and many blackbirds, like 
the Boat-tailed Grackle and the medium-sized Melodious Blackbird noted 
for its fine liquid song. Regretfully we passed the Xilitla road, of Christmas 
census fame. A brief stop on the Axtla River Bridge for its Gray-breasted 
Martins, and then off to Tamazunchale for the night. This tropical town is 
most picturesque and its inhabitants even more so. Having practically no 
contact with the outside world until a few years ago, it was shocked and de- 
lighted when a friend of mine came one winter to photograph the natives and 
show their customs and dress. To aid his local efforts, the following year he 
had a showing of his motion pictures in the town, projecting the films on the 
side of a house. Never has there been a more excited audience at any premiére 
than those Indians, dressed in clothes that would pale a rainbow. Tamazun- 
chale, nestled along the Rio Moctezuma, had birds everywhere. We walked 
along the river south of town and found the Clay-colored Robin, a faded 
version of our Robin. We strolled the highway and saw Hooded Oriole, 
Saltator, and the one-and-one-half-foot Squirrel Cuckoo, a bizarre bird seem- 
ingly more tail than bird, a warm brown object looking much like a feathered 
squirrel as it moves through the forest. We hiked up a trail into the hills and 
found Masked Tityra, Yellow-winged and Blue-gray Tanagers, Yellow- 
throated Euphonia, Amethyst-throated Hummer, Rufescent Tinamou giving 
their tremulous monotone whistle, and the Ivory-billed Woodhewer, a nine- 
inch bird looking like a large Brown Creeper and singing like a Canyon Wren. 


Leaving Tamazunchale we climbed the 5000-foot Sierra Madre, passing 
from the Tropical Evergreen Forest, the higher parts of which contained the 
sweet gum trees, into the pine-oak area, a temperate section. The views along 
these sixty miles were superb, and the birds equally fine wherever a turnout 
could be found. One of the best stops in the tropical evergreen area is about 
twenty miles up, where the road bends sharply right and 250-foot dead trees 
are seen down slope in the bend and great vine-covered ones extend up the 
very steep slope on the left. On an earlier trip | had Emerald Toucanet, yellow 
and green foot-long jewels of the tropical forests that squawk loudly, adver- 
tising their presence. This trip we had many birds, including Sulphur-bellied 
Flycatcher and White-winged Tanager. A stop in the sweet gum area gave 
us Hepatic and Flame-colored Tanagers and a Tufted Flycatcher. Our lunch 
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stop also afforded good birding, for we were in the cutover and cultivated 
areas just entering the temperate forest. While munching on a canned meat 
sandwich, it was most pleasant to hear the Russet Nightingale-Thrush singing 
everywhere, even though it did take half an hour of brush beating before we 
could get a look at the bird for identification. Here the fields were nearly 
vertical, and we marveled that the oxen, pulling under yoke in a manner used 
here for hundreds of years, didn’t roll down to the river below. Also we found 
Barn and Cliff Swallows along with Black-headed Siskin and Black-headed 
Grosbeak, Scrub Euphonia, Yellow-faced Grassquit, and Rufous-capped War- 
bler. We hurried on, turning east at Actopan and arriving after dark, at 
Tulancingo. The hotel might have been an old villa, for we drove the car into 
a courtyard, the fifteen-foot iron gate being clanged shut behind us. We had 
visions of not being able to get off to our usual dawn departure, but, sure 
enough, we dug a gateman out of his serape on the frosty morn and, wiping the 
steam off the windows, drove out of town just as the air began to fill with the 
smoke of innumerable breakfast fires. Twenty-five miles to the east we break- 
fasted in a beautiful pine grove, a setting which might have been high in the 
Arizona mountains, for in a near-by pentstemon fed a handsome male Rivoli 
Hummingbird, which many consider the handsomest North American 
hummer. An American Robin was feeding young in a pine tree, and Coues’ 
Flycatcher (or Greater Pewee), Buff-breasted Flycatcher, Bushtit, Southern 
House Wren, Brown-throated Wren, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Blue-headed 
Vireo, and Olive Warbler were singing. Much to the amazement of the quiet 
Indians that seemed to arrive from nowhere to watch us, we chased these and 
followed the songs of the Crescent-chested and Rufous-capped Warblers, finally 
seeing them high in the pines. A short way along, another stop was made near 
pines for an all-brown thrushlike bird that turned out to be a Brown-backed 
Solitaire. Several natives dressed in their finest trudged past en route to 
market, carrying their goods in a large pack held on their backs by belts 
across the forehead. A third stop in the pine-oak area saw us pursuing a low 
chip from the bushes that belonged to a Rufous-capped Atlapetes, a common 
finch having a reddish head, olive back, and yellow under parts. Soon we 
were to see his rarer cousin, the White-naped Atlapetes. A Gray-collared 
Becard distracted us, but shortly we had chased down the Golden-browed 
Warbler as it flitted through the trees. Enough of the Temperate Zone. The 
next stop was the Cloud Forest. 


To be continued in the January Bulletin 


Brookline Bird Club Trips 


Open to Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Dec. 4, all day. Nahant and Marblehead. Mr. Little, WAltham 5-4295-J. Afternoon, 


Miss Caldwell. 

Dec. 5, afternoon. Devereux and Marble- 
head Neck. Miss Fowler, KEnmore 6-5842. 
Dec. 11, all day. Rockport and Cape Ann. 
Mr. Jodrey, Rockport 2151. Afternoon, Spy 
Pond and Mystic Lakes. Mr. Tomfohrde, 
PRospect 6-1979. 


Dec. 18, all day. Newburyport and vicinity. 


Arnold Arboretum to Leverett Pond. Miss 
Lawson, CApitol 7-5618. 


Jan. 1, all day. Christmas Count. See Club 
Schedule. 

Jan. 8, all day. Ipswich and vicinity. Mr. 
Lewis, CRystal 9-1355-R. Afternoon, Dev- 
ereux and Marblehead Neck. Miss Jewell, 
LYnn 2-0371. 
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How To Enjoy The Outdoors 
By Ricuarp HEADSTROM 


December 


Visit the nearest birch and alder thickets for feeding flocks of Pine Siskins 


and Redpolls. 


Examine fences and the walls of sheds and barns for chrysalids of the 
cabbage butterfly. These are green or ashen-gray in color and are attached 
by tufts of silk. 

Look for the velvet-stem collybia on dead stumps and decaying wood. This 
mushroom, remarkable for its late appearance, may easily be recognized by its 
viscid, yellowish cap and velvety stem. 

If the weather is still mild, listen for the chirp of a cricket from the lee 
of a fence or ledge. 

Keep an eye on trees such as the apple for evidence of girdling by mice. 
These rodents are especially destructive during the winter. 

Learn to recognize the tuliptree by its light-brown fruiting cones from 
which the winged seedlike bodies have partially fallen. 

In rocky woods, look for the leather woodfern in the crevices of cliffs or 
among protruding stones. It may be identified by its leathery texture and 
graceful evergreen crowns. 

Examine the woolly leaves of the mullein for hibernating thrips and other 
insects. 

Note how assiduously Chickadees search for hibernating insects in shrub 
and tree. 

On poplar and willow twigs, look for the silken cases of the hibernating 
caterpillars of the viceroy butterfly. They are tubelike structures of rolled 
leaves lined with silk and fastened with the same material. Although this in- 
sect has two or three broods, only the autumn brood makes these nests, and 
therefore the nest building instinct appears only in alternate generations. 

Observe the fantastic appearance of dead grasses and withered asters, 
goldenrods, and sunflowers as they become covered with snow or ice. 


Inspect goldenrod stems for round or oval swellings. Open one of each 
and you will find in the former a fat grub, the larva of a fly, and in the latter 
an adult moth. 


Explore the edge of a stream or pond for crawling larvae of caddis flies. 
Many species are active throughout the winter. 

Turn over stones for white or brown papery disks attached to the under 
surfaces. They are the egg cases of ground spiders of the family Drassidae. 

Note the size of the winter flocks of Starlings. 

Go over the bark of elms and maples for the conspicuous egg masses of 
the white-marked tussock moth. The eggs are laid on old cocoons and are 
covered with a substance which hardens and forms a protective covering 
half an inch or more in diameter. 

After a snowfall, take a walk in the woods and look for the tracks of the 
Ruffed Grouse. As winter approaches, a fringe of hairlike processes grows 
out on each side of the bird’s toes to serve as “snowshoes.” These processes 
often show quite plainly in the snow and help to identify the prints. 
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The XIth International 
Ornithological Congress 


By ALFRED O. Gross 


The XIth International Congress 

was held at the University of Basel, 

Basel, Switzerland, May 29 to June 

6, 1954. There were 580 members 

registered representing forty different 

countries. Forty-two of the members 

were from the United States, of which 

twenty-three were official representa- 

tives of museums, ornithological so- 

cieties, conservation departments, and 

various institutions. There were ten 

members from New England, includ- 

ing seven from Massachusetts, two 

from Maine and one from Connecti- 

CHARLES HUNTINGTON cut. All of the near-by European 

Alpine Chough countries were well represented, with 

a surprisingly large number from 

Germany. There were ornithologists from far and widely separated countries, 

such as South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Malaya, Tunis, Chili, Brazil, 

Argentina, Venezuela, Iceland, Israel, Morocco, and India. We were also 
interested to see two ornithologists from Russia present. 


You can well imagine the babel of different languages spoken by the rep- 
resentatives of forty nations, but, fortunately, the papers delivered at the Con- 
gress were limited to German, French, Italian, and English. Even so, the 
Americans who, like myself, are not good linguists, found it difficult to follow 
some of the foreign language papers, especially when they were delivered 
rapidly and the words were not clearly enunciated. To be sure, some of the 
foreigners found it difficult to follow the American form of speech, even 
though accustomed to the British accent. This difference was strongly empha- 
sized by a sign hung in a café window which read: “English spoken, American 
understood.” 

There were 120 scientific papers delivered at the various sessions; some of 
the sessions, as at all such meetings, were run simultaneously, so it was a 
physical impossibility to hear them all. However, the most satisfying experi- 
ence to have at such a Congress is not so much the hearing of the papers 
we can read them in the published proceedings later — but it is the oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted with fellow ornithologists, especially those working in 
your own or allied fields of research. These contacts are also destined to give 
a better mutual understanding and appreciation of the peoples of other coun- 
tries so sorely needed in the world today. 


The Congress was well organized, as you would expect of the precise and 
exacting Swiss under the direction of the General Secretary, Dr. A. Portmann, 
of Basel University, and the very efficient members of his committees. An- 
nouncement circulars were received well in advance, giving full information 
of the proposed field excursions, hotel accomodations, and rules governing 
the presentation of papers. At the time of registering at the University, we 
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were given a printed program of twenty-four pages, the list of the official 
delegates, names and addresses of all members attending, and further infor- 
mation about the excursions including names of persons signed up for each 
trip and lists of birds that could be expected to be seen on each trip. We were 
also given a complete mimeographed summary of the papers which were listed 
in six categories as follows: (1) Papers of general interest to be presented at 
full sessions of the Congress; (2) Evolution and Systematics; (3) Migration; 
(4) Biology and Behavior; (5) Ecology and Faunistics; (6) Anatomy and 
Paleontology. 

The Congress was officially opened at 3:00 P.M., Saturday, May 29, 1954, 
by the president, Sir Landsborough Thompson, of London. His general wel- 
come was given in English, French, and German, followed by his presidential 
address: “The Place of Ornithology in Biological Science.” In the course of 
his address he mgntioned and praised the contributions made by many Amer- 
ican orsithelegiats. 

Saturday evening, before the entire Congress, Miss Katharine Tousey, the 
official representative of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, showed the film 
“Audubon’s America.” Miss Tousey’s lecture and the superb films were en- 
thusiastically received and given repeated applause. Miss Tousey has shown 
“Audubon’s America” to many societies and distinguished groups in the Brit- 
ish Isles, Germany, and Austria (See Bull. Mass. Audubon Soc., Jan., 1953, 
page 31). 


Space does not permit of the discussion of the scientific papers, but it may 
be of interest to mention briefly just a few of the more or less popular lectures, 
illustrated with kodachrome motion pictures, given at the general sessions. 
On Sunday evening, May 30, Peter Scott presented his films on the Pink- 
footed Goose, a study made in Iceland and Great Britain by the Severn Wild- 
fowl Trust. Wednesday afternoon, June 2, F. Edmund-Blanc showed films of 
the Argentine Pampas, and H. Traber presented “Bird Life in the Camargue.” 
In the evening, E. Queenie presented his well-edited and beautiful film “Sun- 
rise Serenade,” which gave the spectacular courtship displays of three species 
of Tetraonidae: Prairie Chicken, Sharp-tailed Grouse, and Sage Hen. Mr. 
Queenie also had excellent sound recordings, which added much to the 
presentation of the unique performance of these birds. At the same session, 
Roger Tory Peterson showed his reel “Birds of Bering Sea,” a film made in 
1953 when he was accompanied by James Fisher and Finnur Gudmundson. 
His many fine pictures included a number of species never filmed before. An- 
other interesting session was a whole morning devoted to four illustrated 
papers on the Biology of Penguins. The first of the series was the complete 
life history of the Adelie Penguin, illustrating the life of this interesting bird 
from the time of its arrival on the breeding grounds, when the sea was still 
frozen, until the final departure of the young. Dr. Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. was 
also listed on the same program to give his “Penguins of the Falkland Islands,” 
but, unfortunately, he was unable to attend the Congress. At the closing 
session, Mr. and Mrs. F. Hamerstrom jointly showed a very interesting film 
on population density and behavior in Wisconsin Prairie Chickens. 

The strenuous days of attending the many lecture sessions were pleasantly 
interrupted by days devoted to visits to places of interest and to excursions 
to see the birds in various parts of scenic Switzerland. On Tuesday afternoon 
we were all invited to inspect the Zoological Garden and to attend a delightful 
tea given in the Garden. We also had an opportunity to see the bird paintings 
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on exhibit at St. Alan Saal. At the Zoological Garden there was an exhibit of 
the “History of Bird Ringing” (Banding) arranged by W. Rydzewski, of 
London, which was of special interest to our bird banders. In a large room 
of a separate building » was a huge map of the world showing the im- 
portant bird banding stations, America being well represented. Another map 
plotted the distance records flown by banded birds. Among the many ex- 
amples shown was an Arctic Tern banded at Machias Seal Island, Bay of 
Fundy, and recovered at Cape of Good Hope, South Africa. There was an 
extensive exhibit of rings (bands): the first and oldest bands used; bands 
with interesting inscriptions and marks; types of bands as to section, shape, 
and locking, and all types of colored bands. There were about fifty large 
posters of enlarged photographs illustrating different phases of bird banding 
and bird banding stations in thirty-four countries of the world. The poster 
on America contained pictures of Leon J. Cole, one of our first bird banders; 
Frederick Lincoln; Alexander Wetmore; and P. A. Taverner. On one of the 
posters illustrating wing marks were large photographs of the B.M. and MLS. 
Shaub’s station at iestledemten:, Massachusetts, and their Evening Grosbeaks. 
There was also an extensive exhibit of journals, publications, books, and 
manuals of bird banding. It was of interest to note that the Bulletin of the 
Northeastern Bird Banding Association for April, 1927, vol. 3, no. 2; Bird- 
Banding for January, 1954, vol. 25, no. 1; EBBA Nus, and the American Bird 
Banding Notes, were included in the exhibit. 
The Field Excursions 

There was a choice of six excursions for those who wished to take trips 
before the Congress, May 24-28, and essentially the same trips were offered for 
June 7-12, after the close of the sessions. In addition, there were two all-day 
trips taken during the week of the Congress, as well as several early morning 
trips for birds in the vicinity of Basel. 

The first all-day excursion was taken to Mount Pilatus on Monday, May 
‘31, when 345 members left Basel by train to Lucerne, where we changed to 
the narrow gauge railroad to Alpnachstad and then by cable cars past breath- 
taking scenery to the very top of Mount Pilatus. It was a unique experience, 
but with 345 persons on a field trip it was not ideal for seeing many birds at 
close range. One outstanding bird we did see well was the Alpine Chough 
(pronounced Chuf), a black bird with a relatively long curved yellow bill 
and red legs, belonging to the family Corvidae. These birds were on the snow 
at the Summit Hotel, attracted by the food offered them by the many visitors. 
They were so tame that they came within a few feet of the members of our 
party, giving everyone an excellent opportunity to photograph them. The 
Alpine Chough, Coracia graculus, of the higher elevations differs from the 
species of the ordinary Chough, Coracia pyrrhocorax, of the lowlands by 
having a yellow instead of a red bill. On the return down the mountain, sev- 
eral of us left the cable car to walk to the lower station. We had excellent 
views of several birds, such as Tree Pipits, Kestrel, and Carrion Crows. 
Thanks for Peterson’s Field Guide to the Birds of Britain and Europe for help 
in identifying birds all new to most of the Americans. At Alpnachstad we 
boarded a lake steamer for the remainder of the trip back to Lucerne. From 
the deck of the boat we had an excellent view of the Black Kite, Milvus milvus, 
as it circled and hovered just above us. Arriving at Lucerne we were tendered 
a luncheon at the museum located near the famous Lion of Lucerne carved 
in the sandstone cliff. 
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On Thursday, June 3rd, ten large busses took 290 members to Berne and 
Neuchatel. At Berne we saw the fine bird and mammal groups at the Natural 
History Museum and listened to the words of welcome by the museum officials. 
After a sight-seeing tour, we wound up with a luncheon at the famous Korn- 
haus Keller.. From Berne we were driven to Neuchatel University, Neuchatel, 
to attend a reception and a program in honor of a former Swiss ornithologist, 
Alfred Richard. A trip over the winding mountain roads took us to a beau- 
tiful mountaintop known as Vue des Alps for another reception and dinner 
given by the Government of the Canton of Neuchatel. Finally, we were driven 
back to Basel through the scenic Jura Valley. 


Also during the sessions there were special daily programs, tours, and visits 
to private homes for the ladies and wives of the members who were not es- 
pecially interested to sit through the many sessions of scientific papers. The 
final event and climax of entertainment was the banquet offered by the or- 
ganizers in the big Swiss Samples Fair Hall (Schweizer Mustermesse) 
attended by over eight hundred of the delegates. During the banquet we were 
entertained by the Basel Drum and Bugle Corps, all dressed in grotesque 
costumes. This organization dates back to the year 1500, when it was first 
organized. Later we were treated to the singing and yodeling of a quartet, 
three men and a woman dressed in native costumes. All received long and 
repeated applause. 


Too much cannot be said for the hospitality shown us. Nothing was left 
undone to insure a profitable and enjoyable time for everyone present. Every 
member came away feeling a debt of great gratitude to the Swiss people, and 
for the success of the XIth International Ornithological Congress. We can 
now all look forward to the XIIth Congress, to be held in Helsinki, Finland, 
in 1958. 


Audubon Field Trip 


Sunpay, January 23. To Newburyport and Cape Ann. Two chartered 
busses will leave Audubon House, 155 Newbury Street, Boston, at 8:15 A.M., 
returning to Audubon House at 7:00 P.M. One bus will cover Cape Ann and 
the other bus the Newburyport area. Those who wish to specify a choice of 
bus may do so, and assignments will be made up to the capacity of each bus. 
At the end of the trip, both busses will meet at Ipswich River Sanctuary, where 
coffee and doughnuts will be served. Bring lunch. Fare and guide fee, $3.00. 
Fee for those using private cars and following busses, 75 cents per person. 
Reservations should be made in advance, and if by telephone before 5:00 P.M. 
Cancellations cannot be accepted after noon on Friday, January 21. 


“Twenty-one thousand, five hundred and thirty-five days of my life, I saw 
not a Snowy Owl. Now, on Sunday, I saw three,” wrote one of our members 
after the January bus trip last year. Wouldn’t you like to see one of these 
wonderful birds? Join us on January twenty-third. 


Miss May E. Sisson, of Providence, Rhode Island, one of our members 
who is much interested in feeding birds, writes us that one way of defeating 
the English Sparrow and at the same time welcoming the Chickadees is to 
place the sunflower seed in a quart glass preserve jar. You first wire this jar 
lengthwise to the underside of a branch, being careful not to tip it so that the 
rain can enter, and, also, it is essential that no branch be near the entrance 
on which the sparrows can perch. 
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My “Old-Lifers” List 


By KATHARINE TOUSEY 


Roger Peterson and James Fisher photographing birds at Mt. Pilatus. 


Birding in Europe needs two life-lists. First, of course, the usual one, a 


list of birds you’ve never seen before. In Europe many of these are very spec- 
ial, for not only are they life-birds, but they belong to life-families, such as 
the Old World Warblers (with their confusing songs!), the Hoopoe with his 
wonderful fan of a crest (if only he will happen to erect it for you and look 
like the book), and the Golden Oriole. 


But in addition to this, I think there’s another kind of life-list that you 
need, This one is a list of birds you’ve seen before, but seen before only at 
home in North America. I call this my “Old-lifers List.” It’s a list of the old 
friends and acquaintances who’ve turned up in a crowd of strange birds in 


another world, the Old World. 


I’ve added many life-birds and old-lifers during my two years in Europe. 
This, however, is to be a brief survey only of the birds seen during the XIth 
International Ornithological Congress in Switzerland, May 24 to June 19, 
1954. In these four weeks I saw 123 species. These were birds of thirty-three 
families. Only five of these families cannot be found in North America too 
— the Hoopoes, Upupidae, the Orioles, Oriolidae (not our orioles), the Warb- 
lers, Sylviidae (not our warblers), the Flycatchers, Muscicapidae (not our 
flycatchers!), and the Accentors, Prunellidae, little sparrowlike birds with 
slender bills. 
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Then when you go down the line into genus, over half, or 68, of the 123 
birds I saw in Switzerland have close relatives in North America, such as the 
Woodchat Shrike and our Northern Shrike, the Green Sandpiper and the 
Solitary Sandpiper, the Lesser Spotted Woodpecker and the Downy, and the 
Blackbird (European) and the Robin (American). 

But then you come to species, and there begins my list of old friends, my 
“Old-lifers List.” 1 saw fourteen of these in that small country (there would 
have been fifteen had I only had the luck to get a Three-toed Woodpecker! ). 
These fourteen Old-lifers were Mallard, Golden Eagle, Marsh Hawk (Hen 
Harrier), Common Tern, Barn Swallow (Swallow), Bank Swallow (Sand 
Martin), Raven, Black-capped Chickadee (Willow Tit), Brown Creeper (Tree 
Creeper), Winter Wren (Wren), American Pipit (Rock and Water Pipits), 
Northern Shrike (Great Grey Shrike), Redpoll, Red Crossbill (Crossbill). 
The list would have been sixteen if in America I had ever seen a Magpie or a 
Greenland Wheatear! Or my list of “Old-lifers” in Switzerland would have 
been twenty-two if | should include newcomers to North America and visitors, 
such as Starling, House Sparrow, European Teal. Yet again, my list would 
be longer still if | should follow my instinct and include birds which actually 
are different in species, but seem so very similar, such as the Firecrest and our 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, and the Alpine Willow Tit, a subspecies of the Black- 
capped Chickadee which, to my ears, sings exactly like an Acadian Chickadee. 

The new and foreign birds are fascinating enough the Golden Oriole, 
life-bird even to family, is a beautiful and a tantalizing creature. The 
male is about the size of the American Robin and is brilliant yellow with black 
wings. In the far distance, from over the warm flowery meadow comes his 
flutelike whistle. This is the bird that really satisfies the bird-lover’s inner 
urge to whistle or “psssh” at every bird. So easy is this bird to imitate, and 
so very co-operative, that he himself from over the meadows will answer your 
pallid imitation and come nearer and nearer. You keep it up, and he will 
slip into the tall elm up over your head. Yet you can rarely see him. 

But can anything be more pleasing than to see a Great Grey Shrike 
(Northern Shrike) perched on a telephone wire eating butterflies on a Swiss 
summer's day and to remember that when you last saw one he was perched 
by the snow-covered salt marshes back of Plum Island? Or a Redpoll sitting 
beady-eyed and tight on her nest in a European larch, when last it was a winter 
flock whirling off at Topsfield? Or Sand Martins (Bank Swallows) going in 
and out of their nesting holes, exactly as they were doing at that moment in 
Massachusetts too? Most of my Old-lifers are, of course, different in sub- 
species, but that does not seem to worry me. 

One of the best things about an Old-lifers list is that you can add to it on 
either continent. I haven't got the ‘Three-toed Woodpecker in Switzerland 
yet. And I have yet to see a Magpie or a Wheatear in North America. Not 
until | come back can these and many other European life-birds become, in 
addition, “Old-lifers.” 


News of Bird Clubs 


The Soutw SuHore Birp Cius is scheduling an all-day field trip on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 11, to Manomet and Plymouth, to observe alcids and sea ducks. Robert Fox is the 
leader. Trip will leave at 8:00 A.M. frem the parking space behind the Adams Academy, 
Quincy. If you need transportation or have room in your car for extra passengers, call 
Sibley Higginbotham, GRanite 2-8578. Membership dues in the club are one dollar. 
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ED FITZGERALD 
Reporting a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in the Arnold Arboretum to the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society’s new bird information telephone service are, left to right, 
Tommy Healy and David Coutts, of Jamaica Plain, both members of the Chil- 
dren’s Museum Bird Club. 


The Voice of Audubon 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society has added another feature service for 
its members and friends. Starting the first of December one need only call 
KEnmore 6-4050 to receive the latest news on the birds of the region. In- 
stalled by the New England Telephone Company and similar to their automatic 
Time and Weather services, this unique device will transmit thirty seconds 
of instructive comment about what birds may be seen and where. The infor- 
mation wili be supplied by Mrs. Ruth P. Emery, Editor of The Records of 
New England Birds, 

Should a Blue Goose land at Plum Island, or a great flock of Snow Geese 
decide to pause in Massachusetts during their migration flight; should a 
Cattle Egret appear again in a cow pasture in the Sudbury Valley or in New- 
bury, or a Black-headed Grosbeak show up at a feeding station on Cape Cod, 
the Audubon staff will pass along the news to those who take advantage of 
this automatic telephone system. 

And not only will the word be about birds. Throughout the winter the 
VOICE OF AUDUBON will try to give advance warnings of snow storms so 
that feeders may be filled in time. And in early spring listeners will be re- 
minded to clean out bird houses in anticipation of the return of bluebirds and 
wrens, and to bring out the bird baths and keep them filled. 


There will be opportunity too for notices of important dates to be marked 
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on calendars: a Field Trip or Campout perhaps, the Annual Meeting that 
attracts a thousand members and friends, the Audubon Nature Theatre, Au- 
dubon Week in May, or Open House at one of the Sanctuaries. 

At the same time an aid for the Audubon staff will be furnished by this 
system. Up to thirty reports a day of special birds that have been seen will 
be received automatically. These may be spoken into the telephone at the end 
of the recorded message by any listener having an unusual find or observa- 
tion to report. Wait for the double signal to give your information, and be 
sure to give your name too. Mark KEnmore 6-4050 on your telephone pad, 


and adopt the habit of calling the VOICE OF AUDUBON. 


New Staff Members 


Added to the sales and service staff in October was Miss Carol Mason, of 
East Bridgewater, who, with her parents, has been a member of the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society for some time. Miss Mason is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts School of Art, has studied drawing at the Museum School, and for 
three years did portrait work in oils. She has exhibited at various times in and 
around Boston, on one occasion at the Twentieth Century Club. With a life- 
long interest in birds, she has enjoyed drawing and painting these interesting 
subjects. She is also an accomplished pianist. Miss Mason has held earlier 
positions with the East Bridegwater Public Library and the Personal Book 
Shop. 


Donna G. Burt, of Lexington, became a member of the educational staff 
in September and conducts school classes in conservation in several towns of 
eastern Massachusetts. Interested in bird watching for several years, she has 
participated in many local field trips. As a student at Boston University, she 
majored in geology and was graduated with an A.B. degree in 1949. The 
following year she received her master’s degree at the university. Mrs. Burt 
has served as nature counselor at youth camps and has been connected with 
the Department of Mineralogy at Harvard University and the Department of 
Geology at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Her interests have en- 
couraged many outdoor hobbies, including skiing, hiking, and gardening. 


“It is one of the most cheerful recreations for a leisure hour, to go out 
into the fields, under a mild, open sky, to study the various appearances of 
Nature that accompany the changes of the seasons, and to note those phe- 
nomena which are peculiar to a climate of frost and snow. The inhabitant of 
the tropics with his perpetual summer, who sees no periodical changes except 
the alterations of rain and drought, is deprived of a happy advantage possessed 
by the inhabitants of the north; and, with all the blessings of his voluptuous 
climate, is visited by a smaller portion of the moral enjoyments of life. In 
the minds of those who dwell in a northern latitude there are sentiments which 
are probably never felt by the indolent dweller in the land of the date and 
the palm; and however poetical to us may seem the imagery drawn from the 
pictures we have read of those blissful regions, ours is most truly the region 
of poetry, and of all those sentiments which poetry aims to express.” 

From The Birds and Seasons of New England, 1875 
by Wilson Flagg 
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How Ideas Grow 
By Joun B. May 


“Large oaks from little acorns grow,” but how many of us benefitting by 
the shade of the mature trees, meditate on their remote origins and their 
various stages of growth? 


Ernest Thompson Seton planted 
many ideas, like acorns, during his 
long and productive life as a natural- 
ist-author-artist-lecturer, and it may 
be of interest to trace the growth of 
the trees which arose from a couple 
of these plantings. 


In The Auk for 1897 Seton pub- 
> <j oa lished a short article entitled “‘Direc- 
tive Coloration of Birds,” illustrated 


with one of his drawings showing 
hawks and owls from below, with their 
wings spread to show their “direction- 
al” or “recognition” markings. He 
called especial attention to conspicuous 
markings like the “wrist-mark”’ of the 
Buteos and certain owls, but made no 
comment on the outlines or propor- 
tions of the different birds. This illus- 


Seton’s Acorn, The Auk, 1897, ‘ation was repeated in Bird-Lore in 
1901, and the article was somewhat 


expanded. The acorn was planted and was beginning its slow growth. 

About a dozen years later the Brookline Bird Club came into existence 
and began its weekly bird walks, which have continued up to the present time 
with ever-increasing popularity. Even the novices in bird study contributed 
papers to the evening sessions of the club, and so I was asked to be the speaker 
one winter meeting. At that time the lists of birds seen on club trips were 
reported and discussed at the meetings, and it was impressed upon me that, 
while we identified positively most of the land and waier birds, the lists usually 
included one or more “hawks, species unknown.” So | decided that a paper 
on field identification of hawks was desirable and would help me as much as 
anyone in the club. While looking up material on the hawks, | found Seton’s 
picture in Bird-Lore and realized for the first time the differences in the shapes 
of the raptores and in the proportions of their wings and tails. I made some 
crude drawings showing the pointed wings of the Falcons, the short rounded 
wings of the Accipiters, the long rounded wings of the Buteos, and | began 
to consider preparing a small pocket “field guide” for this group of birds. 
So Seton’s acorn, now a tiny sapling, began to show more development. 


But its growth was slow and another dozen or so years passed, including 
the First World War. Then in the 1920's I became one of the staff assistants 
to Edward Howe Forbush in the preparation of his great Birds of Massachu- 
setts and Other New England States. Under his instruction and encourage- 
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ment, I made several line drawings to illustrate rare species, and I suggested 
to him a plate showing hawks from below, to bring out their differing silhou- 
ettes. He quickly approved the idea and, against my protests for I knew 
my limitations as a bird draughtsman, insisted that I should prepare the 
drawings. And that full-page drawing in Volume II shows another stage in 
the development from Seton’s acorn planted in 1897. 


My drawing was crude, but it started something! The very next year 
branches began to appear on the sapling, for Mrs. Bailey’s Birds of New Mex- 
ico came out with a plate by my friend Major Allan Brooks (who completed 
the color plates for the Forbush work 
after the death of Louis Agassiz Fuertes) . 
Brooks’s reputation added stimulus to the 
growth of the young tree. 

Three years later Howell’s Florida 
Bird Life was published, with a fine plate 
by Francis Lee Jaques of hawks from 
below, and this was followed very closely 
by Dr. Roberts’s Birds of Minnesota, with 
a two-page spread of hawks by Walter 
A. Weber. The tree was growing well 
and throwing out more branches! 











A little before this time, and during 
the period of the sapling’s early growth, 
a schoolboy in Jamestown, New York, 
was finding much enjoyment in reading 
Seton’s books and in playing at being 
another “Rolf in the Woods” or one of 
the “Two Little Savages” about whom 
Seton wrote so interestingly. These books 

Seton’s Second Acorn.* stirred the boy’s curiosity about birds 

and nature in general, and Seton’s draw- 

ings stimulated emulation in the young boy. Two of the illustrations in Two 

Little Savages, first published in 1903, showed slightly conventionalized pro- 

files of several species of waterfowl and drew attention to their specific points 

of difference. So Seton had planted another acorn which, through the skillful 

and devoted cultivation of Roger Tory Peterson, the Jamestown schoolboy, 

has become a great tree giving aid and encouragement to thousands of bird 
watchers. 

It was early in 1933, I think, when Seton’s two acorns, or rather their 
resulting saplings, met through the transplanting to the Rivers Country Day 
School in Brookline of Peterson’s fast developing young tree. On the retire- 
ment in 1928 of Edward Howe Forbush as director of ornithology in Massa- 
chusetts, | had been appointed as his successor, and to my office in the State 
House one day there came a slender, rather diffident young man who wished 
to consult me regarding his ideas for a field guide to the birds. Opening his 
portfolio, he showed me drawing after drawing of groups of birds, all in 
similar poses and with attention drawn to their differences rather than to their 
resemblances. Their value appealed to me at once, and a few minutes later | 
was introducing Roger Tory Peterson to the late Francis H. Allen, of Houghton 
*From “Two Little Savages,” copyright 1903, by permission of Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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Mifflin Company, a fellow director of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. 
We all know the result of this meeting, the publication of “the birders’ Bible,” 
with its: many subsequent printings and its companion volumes on western 
birds, as well as others in that publisher’s field guide series edited by Peterson. 
The oak from Seton’s second acorn far outgrew and outshadowed the growth 
of his earlier seedling. 


Peterson’s book came out in 1934, and he was soon engaged making plates 
of flying hawks for the National Association of Audubon Societies and for the 
Emergency Conservation Committee and its offshoot the Hawk Mountain 
Sanctuary Association. When my own book on the Hawks of North America 
was published in 1935, though the color plates were from the brush of Major 
Brooks, | insisted that Roger Peterson prepare the four black and white plates 
showing hawks from below. And so the sturdy tree has continued to throw 
out branches, the latest of which I know being James Fisher’s little book on 
Bird Recognition published recently in Great Britain, with illustrations by an 
English artist under the pseudonym of “Fish-Hawk.” 


These two oaks, “Quercus setonii,” are now well established and their 
shadows are wide-spreading. Seton’s spirit in the Happy Hunting Grounds 
should be well pleased with the growth from his two little acorns. 


P. S. Since writing the above I have been talking with John J. Rowlands, 
the author of Cache Lake Country, and he told me that he and Henry B. Kane, 
who prepared the many delightful illustrations for that book, got their idea 
for the use of marginal decorations from the similar treatment in Seton’s 
popular animal stories. Another acorn planted by Seton! 





AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE — 1955 


BOSTON SCHEDULE* 
Tip O’ The Mitten Olin S. Pettingill, Jr. February 5 


Adventuring In The Everglades Hal H. Harrison February 19 


Wild Trails of New England Richard Borden March 5 


Panama Venture Lorus and Margery Milne 


March 19 


All programs, Saturday mornings at 10:30, New England Mutual Hall. 
Watch your mail fer the special announcement on 


SEASON TICKET RATE 


*Other cities and towns sponsoring one or more of these Audubon Nature Theatre 
programs include Attleboro, Beverly, Holyoke, Marblehead, New Bedford, New- 
buryport, Northampton, Pittsfield, Weston, and Worcester. For information on the 
dates of these programs, write to Audubon Nature Theatre, 155 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16. 
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October Summary And Field Notes 


By Rutu P. Emery 


October was good to us. Hurricane Hazel threatened, but passed us by. 
The rain that fell on Boston during the passage of that tropical storm (1.35 
inches) was one third of the total for the month. The mercury at no time 
dropped to freezing in Boston, although the average date for the first killing 
frost is October 24. The month started with a five-day stretch of warm 
weather. Then, after a four-day chill, the temperature was above normal for 
nine consecutive days. The maximum was 90 degrees on the 12th, and on 
three other dates the temperature was in the eighties. 

YELLOW-BILLED CUCKOOS continued to be the feature of the month. 
Several were reported from Maine, where as many as 100 were noted in Fair- 
field and also at Petit Manan Island. One was killed in Pickering, Ontario, 
and four were reported from Halifax and one from West Middle Sable, Shel- 
burne Co., Nova Scotia. One picked up at St. John’s constituted a first record 
for Newfoundland. Elsewhere in New England reports have been received 
from over fifty different places, many of the reports being of dead or ex- 
hausted birds. Some BLACK-BILLED CUCKOOS were also observed, but 
only a few. 

COMMON LOONS were seen in numbers along the coast, and a few RED- 
THROATED LOONS were reported. HORNED GREBES were reported from 
midmonth on, and an EARED GREBE in breeding plumage was present at 
Plum Island on October 9 (Griscom and party). Dr. Phillips Hallowell 
watched 6 CORY’S SHEARWATERS flying along the beach just outside the 
surf at Nantucket on October 30. GANNETS were noted the latter half of the 
month. 29 GREAT BLUE HERONS were seen at Plum Island on October 17 
(M. Strickland); AMERICAN EGRETS were reported from S. Hanson 
Swamp, Marshfield Hills, Scituate, and N. Chatham throughout the month: 
a SNOWY EGRET was reported in Chatham on October 13 (Mayo), and an 
immature LITTLE BLUE HERON was seen by many observers through 
October 31 at Plum Island; AMERICAN BITTERNS were present through 
the month. 


Many flocks of CANADA GEESE were seen and heard, and large concen- 
trations were noted at Great Bay, N.H., where as many as 2000 were counted 
by G. P. Baker; AMERICAN BRANT were reported from Scituate, Rockport, 
and Nauset. An adult BLUE GOOSE was observed at Plum Island on October 
29 (deWindt). : 

Twenty-seven species of ducks were reported. Two GADWALLS were 
seen at West Newbury; EUROPEAN WIDGEONS were present at Plum Is- 
land, West Newbury, Martha’s Vineyard. and Belleville Pond, R. I.; good 
numbers of BALDPATE were reported but PINTAIL counts were low: the 
GREEN-WINGED TEAL flight was fair and that of the BLUE-WINGED 
TEAL was poor. As many as five SHOVELLERS were observed at Plum 
Island on several dates, and one was also seen at Lynnfield; a good count of 
WOOD DUCKS was made at the Concord Wildlife Refuge, as well as at Hali- 
fax; REDHEAD DUCKS were reported from Springfield, Wayland, West 
Newbury, Concord, Brookfield, and Plum Island: as many as 7 CANVAS. 
BACKS were present in the Merrimack River at Newburyport on October 31, 
while 5 were seen the same day at West Newbury: a few AMERICAN GOLD- 
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EN-EYES were reported from Brookfield, Stockbridge, and Newburyport at 
the end of the month; BUFFLE-HEADS and OLD-SQUAWS were also noted 
by the last week; 15 AMERICAN EIDERS were seen at Scituate on October 
23; there was a tremendous gathering of SCOTERS off Monomoy by October 
25 (Chandler) ; RUDDY DUCKS and HOODED MERGANSERS were noted 
October 15 on, while a few AMERICAN and RED-BREASTED MERGAN- 
SERS were reported. The EUROPEAN TUFTED DUCK was again reported 
from Marshfield. 


GOSHAWKS were reported from South Hanson Swamp, West Becket, and 
Andover and New Ipswich, N. H. A SWAINSON’S HAWK was observed 
in West Newbury by two different parties on October 23 (Leadbeater and 
party, D. Sands and party) ; 3 ROUGH-LEGGED HAWKS at Martha’s Vine- 
yard (Crompton) ; an immature GOLDEN EAGLE at Newburyport, October 
8 (deWindt); OSPREYS at W. Newbury, Ipswich, and East Brookfield; a 
GYRFALCON (dark) at Chatham, October 12 (Hill). 


At Plymouth, on October 16, Douglas Sands and party watched 12 SORA 
RAILS swimming and feeding; 10 FLORIDA GALLINULES were reported, 
and a PURPLE GALLINULE was seen at West Newbury by four observers. 
167 COOT were seen at the Parker River Wildlife Refuge on October 24 


(Stricklands), as well as good counts at several other places. 


Highlights of the shore bird flight were as follows: PIPING PLOVERS 
at Scituate (Ames and party), and Green Hill, R. I. as late as October 24 
(Norton) ; GOLDEN PLOVERS at Plum Island, Hampton Falls, N. H., and 
Little Compton, R. I.; 1 HUDSONIAN CURLEW still present October 31 at 
East Orleans (Elliott); PURPLE SANDPIPERS at North Scituate, Plum Is- 
land, and Hampton, N. H.; there were still lots of PECTORAL SANDPIPERS 
present; a high count of RED-BACKED SANDPIPERS from Nauset (1300, 
C. R. Mason); STILT SANDPIPERS reported through October 16; both 
GODWITS reported, with HUDSONIAN still present at Newburyport on 
October 31; and a BUFF-BREASTED SANDPIPER at Plum Island on 
October 2 (Stricklands) furnished a late record for that species. Two WIL- 
SON’S PHALAROPES were found at Plum Island on October 3 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Strickland, and a POMARINE JAEGER was observed at Dux- 
bury Beach on October 31 by Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Wood. 


Both GLAUCOUS and ICELAND GULLS were reported, and a LITTLE 
GULL appeared among the BONAPARTE’S GULLS at Newburyport. 1500 
COMMON TERNS were seen at Monomoy, October 2, but only 2 were present 
on October 17. 


SNOWY OWLS arrived at Ipswich (Crane’s Beach) and Plum Island on 
October 22 and 23; SHORT-EARED OWLS were reported from Nantucket 
and Plum Island. NIGHTHAWKS were at Lancaster and Fall River (October 
26, Hill), and CHIMNEY SWIFTS reported from 4 places as late as October 
30. A RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER was reported at Wenham (Amory), 
and an adult RED-HEADED WOODPECKER was seen at Plum Island up to 
October 8; the excellent SAPSUCKER flight continued through the 24th; 
EASTERN KINGBIRDS were noted through October 12; 5 ARKANSAS 
KINGBIRDS were reported; PHOEBES were seen through the 23rd; numbers 
of TREE SWALLOWS were reported early in the month, and 4 were seen at 
NAUSET, October 24 (Griscom and party); 2 BARN SWALLOWS were 
noted at Ipswich, October 1 (Sheppard); there was a tremendous flight of 
BLUE JAYS the early part of the month; big flights of CHICKADEES, 
October 23 on, when birds were noted moving south in flocks of 75 and 100; 
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9 ACADIAN, or BROWN-CAPPED, CHICKADEES were found among the 
BLACK-CAPS; 6 MOCKINGBIRDS were seen throughout the month; sev- 
eral OLIVE-BACKED THRUSHES were reported and 1 GRAY-CHEEKED 
was seen at North Scituate, October 10 (Whitehead); flocks of up to 45 
PIPITS were reported; 3 NORTHERN and 4 MIGRANT SHRIKES were 
noted, and all the VIREOS excepting the Warbling were seen. 

26 kinds of WARBLERS were recorded during October; 2 PROTHONO- 
TARY, 5 ORANGE-CROWNED, 5 CAPE MAYS, a YELLOW-THROATED 
WARBLER in Dover, N. H. (P. Keenan), 5 CONNECTICUTS, 5 CHATS, 
and 1 WILSON’S make an interesting group of warblers; there was a very 

good flight of MYRTLE WARBLERS but an extremely poor migration of 
BLACK. POLLS. 

Eight BALTIMORE ORIOLES were reported throughout the month; 
good counts of RUSTY BLACKBIRDS and BRONZED GRACKLES were 
made in several areas; 2 BLUE GROSBEAKS at Ipswich, October 17 (Bam- 
ford and Sheppard) ; 4 INDIGO BUNTINGS reported, one still present on 
October 31 at Orleans; the CARDINAL at Middleboro which disappeared after 
the first hurricane was back again this month; 25 DICKCISSELS were ob- 
served through the month; EVENING GROSBEAKS began arriving October 
10, when 30 were seen at the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, and by the end 
of the month they had been reported from 30 localities; the largest flock was 
reported by Mrs. Warren Harding in Bridgewater, where 75 to 100 were daily 
visiting her feeder; PINE GROSBEAKS were reported from 18 localities 
from October 3 on; a few REDPOLLS were reported from two places, and 
PINE SISKINS were recorded from 28 localities from October 9 on; 3 IP- 
SWICH SPARROWS were reported from Plum Island; there was a good 
flight of JUNCOS and one OREGON JUNCO visited the feeder of Dr. John 
B. May in Cohasset for two days; CHIPPING SPARROWS were still being 
reported; WHITE-CROWNED SPARROWS had a record flight, and WHITE- 
THROATED SPARROWS were seen in fair numbers; FOX SPARROWS 
built up toward the end of the month; LINCOLN’S SPARROWS were re- 
ported from N. Scituate, Worcester, Ipswich, and from North Andover, where 
Oscar Root banded 7; 3 LARK SPARROWS were noted, a few LAPLAND 
LONGSPURS were seen, and SNOW BUNTINGS were observed in several 
places, the largest flock of 350 being seen at Ipswich, October 30 (Jodrey). 

The specialties of the month included a COUCH’S KINGBIRD seen at 
Duxbury, October 16, by Mrs. Sylvia Jacobs; a VERMILION FLYCATCHER 
at Plum Island on October 22, seen inde »pendently by Mrs. Juliet Kellog and 
Mrs. Richard Chute and party; and a BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK in 
Barnstable from October 28 on, where Mrs. Roger Lyon observed it at her 
feeder. Several people have been able to see the Grosbeak, but the Kingbird 
and the Flycatcher stayed only for a short while and did not return. 


There is Still Time 


As we approach the close of the year, many of us will be deciding whether 
funds are still available for personal contributions to the work of educational 
organizations like the Massachusetts Audubon Society. It is well to remem- 
ber that individuals are allowed an increased deduction on their income taxes 
for such contributions, and in the case of the Society such gifts are of extreme 
value in carrying on sanctuary and educational work, as well as other im- 
portant activities. We hope many will consider the possibility. 
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Penguins in Peru 


By CLARENCE BIRDSEYE 


Several months ago I told the Indian manager of the guanera govern- 
ment-protected nesting reservation for millions of guano-depositing seabirds 
- that I’d give him ten dollars for a couple of nestling Penguins and their 
parents. Some six weeks ago he reported “no success,” because the few pen- 
guin nests had been raided by a Gato del Mar, or Sea Otter. So Mother and 
I washed our hands of Penguins and devoted ourselves exclusively to our 
Andean fox pup. 

But on Wednesday afternoon a knock on the laboratory door announced 
Mother and my Indian guanero, the latter toting a cloth bag containing a 
Penguin, very dead from the heat of the long hike under our Peruvian sun. 
However, Mother said there were dos mas penguinos, adult and full of fight. 
in our fountain, and I’d better pay off the Indian and hustle home. That I did. 

First, however, I learned that Penguin is a favorite food of the coastal 
fisherfolk, who skin, de-fat, and cook it just as we Birdseyes do our coots 
in Gloucester. 

At home we found the new birds very much in possession of our fountain, 
with our big white goose and two ducks griping loudly but ineffectively. 
Jacinto was on the sidelines nursing a badly nipped finger. 

We had already decided that, in view of our seemingly imminent depar- 
ture from Paramonga, the Penguins could not be kept longer than the next 
evening, when we could borrow a car to carry them to the ocean. I was all 
for letting them subsist on their own fat meanwhile, but Mother and Jacinto, 
who is equally kind-hearted, decided otherwise. Consequently, after we’d used 
a rake to boost the hell-diving creatures out of their natural element, Jacinto 
donned heavy cotton gloves, forced open the razor-edged beaks, and held 
them open while | rammed pieces of fish down their protesting gullets. Then 
back into the fountain went our fine pair of adult Spheniscus humboldti, while 
we humans removed white “paint” and enjoyed our own frugal meal. 

After work on Thursday, we bundled the already docile female and her 
still fiercely protesting mate into a big carton and, in Enrique Gremler’s car, 
took them to the oceanside at the emergency landing field at the foot of our 
street. The beach is a steep mass of heavy stones, forever grinding in the per- 
petual surf, and we feared that our liberated pals might be ground to jelly. 
But a headlong and seemingly heedless rush into a foaming breaker, and a 
long dive, took them safely out to sea, where they alternately dived and 
surface-swam in perfect unison and happy propinquity. 


The Berkshire Museum 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Dec. 1 Jan. 2. Exhibition of prints. “Birth of the Virgin,” by Albrecht Durer, loaned 

by Robert Appleton. 
Dec. 1 — Jan. 2. Photographs by W. J. Schoonmaker, New York State Museum. 
Dec. 1-5. Little Cinema. Gina Lollobrigida in “Beauties of the Night.” 
Dec. 1, 8 P.M. Hoffmann Bird Club. Talk, “Birding in Florida,” by Elmore J. Fitz. 
Dec. 6-11. Little Cinema. Charles Boyer in “The Earrings of Madame De.” 
Dec. 8, 6:30 P.M. Berkshire Museum Camera Club. Annual supper. 

Movie, “Man of Aran.” 
Dec. 12, 13. Little Cinema. Paul Gallico’s “Never Take No for an Answer. 
Dec. 14, 8:15 P.M. Berkshire Film Society. 
Dec. 26. Hoffmann Bird Club. Annual Audubon Christmas Bird Count. 
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Barn Revamped at Ipswich River 


Since the acquisition of the Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary in Topsfield, 
it has been evident that a museum and a large meeting room would greatly 
serve and advance the Sanctuary as an educational center. This has now been 
accomplished by the gifts of generous members, supplemented by capital funds 
voted by the Board of Directors. With John Radford Abbot, architect, and 
A. James Walsh, contractor, the old barn on the hilltop has been given a com- 
plete face-lifting this summer. The spacious 30- by 50-foot room, sheathed in 
pine of driftwood gray, has a large fireplace of native fieldstone. A bank of 
windows on the north side gives a view across the hayfield to typical Essex 
County landscape, with the soft curves of the Hundsley Hills in the distance. 


MALCOLM E BARRON 
Enhanced by landscaping in the spring, the Barn Museum 
will present a most attractive appearance on Bradstreet Hill. 


Here visiting groups can meet and classes be held; and the possibilities 
of other activities are unlimited, Exhibits relating to natural history and con- 
servation will be featured. The Barn will be open except during the coldest 
weather, but with its efficient heater it can be made available for special events 
at any time of year. Rest rooms are also provided for the convenience of 
visitors. 


The initial improvement has been accomplished, but additional funds are 
needed to offset the capital funds used and to provide such important items 
as folding chairs, tables, and exhibit cases. 


ELMER Foye 
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From the Editors’ Sanctum— December, 1954. 


As the year draws to an end our 
thoughts turn to the Christmas Season 
and all that it symbolizes. The shep- 
herds watching on the hills, the Three 
Wise Men, the Star of Bethlehem, the 
Babe in the Manger — these form the 
basis for the story of the first Christmas 
which has stirred mankind for nearly 
two thousand years. Today we also as- 
sociate with the Christmas Season the 
exchange of gifts, the burning of the 
Yule-log, the Christmas Tree with its 
decorations of lighted candles and tin- 
sel ornaments, the garlands of laurel 
and ground pine, the mistletoe and red- 


berried holly. 


The mistletoe was venerated by the ancient Celts and Teutons and was used 
in the rituals of the Druids of the British Isles. Just how the holly first became 
associated with the Christmas season is hard to determine, but it was long ago 
and far away. 

The American holly, Ilex opaca, in spite of its stiff and prickly leaves, is 
widely used in wreaths, garlands, and sprays, sometimes alone but often with 
added materials. It is a rather small slow-growing tree, which reaches its most 
northerly range on the South Shore of Massachusetts, though it may occur as 
a rare straggler a little farther north. Its wood is white and very fine grained, so 
that it is much sought for fine cabinet making, and the white wood in inlays is 
usually holly. The glossy evergreen leaves are well armed with sharp spikes 
along their edges, and they persist for two entire seasons before yellowing and 
dropping. The green-veined white flowers are small and inconspicuous, on short 
stems in the axils of the leaves, and the staminate and pistillate flowers are found 
on separate trees, thus insuring cross-fertilization. Only the trees with pistillate 
flowers bear the desired red berries, and in many locations these berry-bearing 
trees have been ruthlessly stripped for decorations and, setting no seeds, render 
the tree liable to local extermination. Owners of specimen trees on the South 
Shore say they have to watch them with a shotgun as the glad Noel approaches. 

The European holly has leaves of a deeper green and less stiff than our 
American holly, and its berries are somewhat larger and more showy; it is 
planted in many landscaped gardens but is less hardy than our native species. 
It is of interest that the bark of the European species was formerly used in pre- 
paring birdlime for the capture of small songbirds. 

The brilliant scarlet berries which are used so much in Christmas decora- 
tions are from another native holly, Ilex verticillata, the common winterberry or 
black alder, the latter a most inappropriate title as it is neither black nor an 
alder. The abundant berries persist for a long time after Christmas and make 
a colorful spot in the wintry landscape, unless the birds find them, for they are 
relished by Robins, Codar Waxwings, Purple Finches, and vthers. 

A quite different appearing holly is the inkberry, Ilex glabra, which we find 
in low sandy soil, especially near the seacoast. Unlike the winterberry, its leaves 
are evergreen and its berries black, not scarlet. 

Aside from their use as decorations, the hollies had some repute medicinally 
in the past. The winterberry was used as a substitute for Peruvian bark, or qui- 
nine, in the treatment of intermittent fevers. A southern species of holly, the 
yaupon, was employed by the Indians of the Carolina Low Country in their 
purification ceremonies. Fernald and Kinsey say that “without question Cassina 
or Yaupon is the most desirable substitute we have for tea; it is, therefore, most 
unfortunate that it should be handicapped by the technical name, Ilex vomi- 
toria,” and they describe its infusion as “a delicious and slightly tonic tea.” A 
closely related holly from South America is the source of maté, the favorite drink 
of the Paraguayans. 

But we like the hollies best as they grow in their native haunts, the shapely 
holly trees, the colorful winterberries, the lowly inkberry, each filling its chosen 
niche in the winter scene. J. B. M. 
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Book an Audubon Lecture for Your Club 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society can advance the cause of 
conservation, and at the same time create an interest in the work of the Society, 
by recommending Audubon staff lectures for programs of local clubs in which 
they hold membership. The latest folder on our illustrated lectures, which is 
available on request, lists eleven subjects, many of which would be of interest 
to women’s clubs, garden clubs, educational and church groups, and sports- 
men’s organizations. 

1. Audubon’s America. Superb motion pictures in color bring out many 
of the highlights of John James Audubon’s life. In this film, brilliant koda- 
chrome introduces some of the magnificent birds which Audubon saw in 
abundance and painted so skillfully. Cardinals, Spoonbills, Egrets, and the 
thrilling Swallow-tailed Kite vie in spectacle with the birds and mammals of 
the western prairies and Labrador presented in this film of the now-vanished 
America which Audubon knew. 

2. Living Birds. A presentation of 3-D action photographs in full color 
by G. Blake Johnson, given with the aid of special projection. You see birds 
in action — tending their young, feeding, and flying. All shown in stereo 
slides giving full details of the birds in their surroundings. An exciting new 
feature suitable for groups up to 200 in number. 


3. North to the Labrador. This is a pictorial account of the MacMillan 
expedition on the Bowdoin. The lecturer for this film, Robert L. Grayce, 
served as one of the ornithologists on this expedition. The filming of the rare 
birds, northern flora, icebergs, and arctic people makes this an extremely 
fascinating film. 

4. Wildflowers in New England. \n colorful motion pictures you can view 
some of our lovely plants in all of the beauty of their bloom. The lecturer 
stresses the need for conserving many of our vanishing wildflowers. On re- 
quest, additional film on birds will be added to make this half-hour film a 
part of a one-hour program. 


5. Birds on Postage Stamps of the World. A special program for both 
philatelists and bird watchers. C. Russell Mason, Executive Director of the 
Society, presents kodachrome slides of individual stamps and groups of stamps 
from his very comprehensive collection. Slides taken by G. Blake Johnson. 
Color pictures of United States stamps shown by special permission of the 
United States Secret Service. 


6. Attracting Birds to the Garden. Birds in your garden, at your feeder, 
nesting in the woodland — they add beauty in color, movement, and song; 
provide valuable control on insect pests; and give endless enjoyment to ob- 
servers. In this film, methods of attracting birds are illustrated through 
feeders, food plants, and cover. Also you see beautiful pictures of many of 
the birds which you can attract. 


7. Voices of the Woods. This lecture is illustrated with brilliant koda- 
chrome slides and the recordings of bird songs. Included are the thrush songs 
and those of many birds familiar in garden and woods. The recording of a 
remarkable Mockingbird that imitates more than thirty species, or recordings 
of voices of the marsh, will be included on request. 


8. From the Bay to the Berkshires. Ducks, shore birds, owls, and warblers 


pass before you in an exciting panorama as you travel by color camera from 
the coastal beaches, through home grounds equipped with feeding stations, 
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along the marshes of the interior, over stretches of woods, and up to the 


heights of Greylock. 


9. Wildlife at Home. A small back yard or a larger estate can become a 
haven for wildlife and birds by providing the three essentials, food, water, 
and cover. This film illustrates how birds of the forests, fields, and streams 
are attracted to the Sanctuaries of the Massachusetts Audubon Society. In 
beautiful color film you will see birds that are attracted and how you, too, can 
have a wildlife sanctuary at home. 


10. Adventuring with Wildlife. How to find adventure in the out-of-doors 
is no secret to youth. In this film there is plenty of the kind of adventure 
children enjoy. Exciting pictures of woodland friends, such as baby Blue 
Jays, Cedar Waxwings, Raccoons, Chipmunks, and Black Bears, woven into 
the story of their home life, provide fascinating film for youth groups. 


11. Camera Hunting for Waterfowl. What is more thrilling than flocks 
of wild geese, ducks, and swans? Here in brilliant color are seen many of 
our finest nesting and migratory species, such as Wood Duck, Mallard, Black 
Duck, Canvas-back, Redhead, Ruddy, Shoveller, Pintail, Canada Goose, and 
the Trumpeter, Whistling, and Mute Swans. 


Most of these programs are from one hour to one hour and a quarter in 
length and are illustrated with either motion pictures in color or kodachrome 
slides. The fees are moderate, twenty or twenty-five dollars, depending on the 
program selected, plus travel expense, and in return for the lecture fee the 
sponsoring organization is given five active memberships in the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, which may be awarded to any five individuals not already 
members of the Society. Where the budget of the local club is limited, or it is 
not advisable to draw too heavily on the treasury for a program, it is usually 
possible to reduce the expense to the club by securing, say, five of their mem- 
bers who are willing to pay for individual memberships and thus reduce the 
lecture fee by fifteen dollars. 


The Audubon staff lecturers include Margaret L. Argue, Albert W. Busse- 
witz, Elmer P. Foye, Robert L. Grayce, Doris R. Manley, C. Russell Mason, 


Edwin A. Mason, John B. May, and Alvah W. Sanborn. 
The Society provides the projection equipment, including screen where 
necessary. 





Winter Courses in Bird Identification for Beginners 


In connection with the adult education program of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, two Introductory Bird Identification Courses have 
been scheduled this winter at Audubon House, an evening and a morn- 
ing course. Both courses will begin on Tuesday, January 11, and con- 
sists of ten meetings, including field trips. The evening group will meet 
from 7:30 to 9:00 and the morning group from 10:15 to 11:45. The 
instructor will be Miss Frances Sherburne, who directs the Audubon 
teaching staff in eastern Massachusetts. The fee for either course is 
$8.50. Registrations are now being received at Audubon House, 155 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 
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Our Teachers and Their Varied Backgrounds 


We believe that our readers will be interested to know that the teachers 
of the conservation classes of the Massachusetts Audubon Society have re- 
ceived their training over a geographic area which if pinpointed on the map 
would outline nearly the whole United States, with special stars for Canada 
and Mexico. Colleges and universities that have helped prepare staff mem- 


bers for their work include: 
Bennington 

Boston University (6) 
University of California 

Clark University 

University of Colorado 
Cornell (3) 

Harvard (2) 

Hyannis State Teachers College 
University of Massachusetts (2) 
McGill 

University of Mexico 

Michigan State 

Mt. Holyoke (2) 


Northeastern 


Northwestern 

Penn State 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Posse School of Physical Education 
Purdue 

Radcliffe 

Suffolk University 
Syracuse University 

Thiel 

Tufts (2) 

Vassar 

Wheaton 


Lniversity of Wisconsin 


Of the 27 teachers whose backgrounds are represented here, 7 or more 


have received their master’s degrees. 


In the teaching organization Robert L. Grayce acts as associate in edu- 


cation under the executive director. 


Instructors in eastern Massachusetts, 


working under the supervision of Frances Sherburne, include: 


Lydia K. G. Andrews 
Phoebe G. Arnold 
Ellen D. Bennett 
Donna G. Burt 
Albert W. Bussewitz 


Worcester County 
David R. Miner 
Pearl B. Care 


Sylvia T. Miner 


Connecticut Valley 
Pearl B. Care 
Kenneth Sherman 


Emmett Cleveland 


Emily | 


Doris'J. Manley 


° Goode Mary Louise Turner 
Shirley B. Howard 


Harry Levi, Jr. 


Alice Ann Williams 
Edwin R. Wyeth 


City of Worcester 
Jacqueline B. Smith 
Marjorie k. Smith 
Anthony W. Thurston 


Berkshire County 
Alvah W. Sanborn 
William L. Perry 
Elizabeth L. Phinney 


Nature Photography Club at Peabody Museum 


A new Nature Photography Club has been formed at the Peabody Museum 


in Salem. All who are interested in this specialized field of photography are 
welcome to attend. Meetings are held on the first Monday of each month, at 
8:00 P.M., in the Peabody Museum (please use the back entrance to the Mus- 
eum). The secretary of the newly formed club is Mrs. Lillian Walsh, of 
Beverly. 
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Sanctuary Notes for October 


ARCADIA. On the last day of October, Fox Sparrows were singing at 
Arcadia. This species has been present in good numbers this year, in marked 
contrast to last. The Fox Sparrows were part of a goodly gathering of finches 
in the millet patch between Cedar Trail and the demonstration hedge, which 
included White-throats, Song and Swamp Sparrows, and the two winter resi- 
dents — Slate-colored Juncos and Tree Sparrows. A lone Hermit Thrush 
fed on the fruits of the swamp holly, /lex verticillata, and a rather rare mam- 
mal for Arcadia scampered up and down the golden-colored European larches. 
This same Red Squirrel had been around for a week, from time to time 
clipping cones from a tall Norway spruce. The cones dropped to the ground 
with a thud and apparently were of no further interest to the Red Squirrel. 
No full seeds that looked as though they might grow were found. Had they 
ripened and winged their way to the ground eariier? Or had they been eaten 
by birds, or by the squirrel? 

Evening Grosbeaks made an early appearance in the great maples on 
October 25. They had been seen near a sanctuary boundary by Professor 
Eliot on the 23rd. The Evening Grosbeak Survey, run by Benjamin and Mary 
Shaub in Northampton, reports that these interesting winter visitors have al- 
ready spread as far south as Maryland, and east in Massachusetts to Cape Cod. 
Reports of occurrences of Evening Grosbeaks would be appreciated by the 
Shaubs. 

The first two thirds of October saw large flocks of Myrtle Warblers 
wherever shrubs have been planted. They were especially thick for a few days 
around the middle of the month near the Norman Studio, feeding on the 


heavy crop of bayberry fruits. — attracted Robins and Bluebirds, 


and Pipits were present in the open fie 
month. 


Around the tenth of October, a startlingly beautiful bird was seen by sev- 
eral people, resulting in many guesses as to its identity. Pure white except for 
two minute dark touches, but not with pink eyes, pretty well described it. The 
bill was of a light color, and the bird was consorting with a flock of White- 
throats. Was it a White-throat, a White-crown, or a Junco? Professor Eliot 
and Davis Crompton favor the Junco, but no one can be altogether sure. 


Two good records from Arcadia Marsh are attributed to Professor Eliot 
for October. A Ruddy Duck on the 29th, and a Sharp-tailed Sparrow on the 
20th. A single Ring-billed Gull was seen by him also, with Herring Gulls, on 
the 29th. 


The last showing for this year of salon photographs was placed in the 
Science Workshop on the 23rd, the work of Mary and Ben Shaub. The pic- 
tures include Robins and Terns, as well as wildflowers and mineral specimens. 
This new departure has been so well received that it will be continued, with 
a new exhibit beginning in April. 

The powers that be decided to be more gen:rous to hunters of waterfowl 
this year, even though the Fish & Wildlife Service personnel reported duck 
populations lower in the Atlantic Flyway. The saninied daylight saving time, 
which lasted through October in Massachusetts, was also helpful to the 
gunners. We shall have to hope that this continental wildlife resource will 
not be dangerously depleted by these apparently overly generous regulations. 


Anyone just beginning to find an absorbing interest in watching birds has 
a golden opportunity during the winter months. Common birds at feeders 


d areas pretty much throughout the 
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should be watched, so that sizes and shapes can be used to extend a know- 
ledge of identification to less-well-known birds. 


Epwin A. Mason 


IPSWICH RIVER. The first killing frost came on October 8, bringing 
many Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers. Unseasonably warm weather followed and 
brought interesting birding. For the first three weeks there were numerous 
inquiries by telephone, “Could I have seen a Yellow-billed Cuckoo?” Our 
teachers had many of their school children report this bird. One injured 
Cuckoo was brought to the Sanctuary and later released. Three dead birds 
were offered, to be made into study skins. It was a great joy to have good 
views of this uncommon species. The Japanese flowering crabapple, Malus 
floribunda, was in full bloom; an unusual sight with this season’s yellow- 
orange fruit on the branches. At the rear of Bradstreet House the cork tree 
was alive with Myrtle and Palm Warblers. White-throated Sparrows fed on 
the ground beneath. On the 10th a flock of thirty Evening Grosbeaks dropped 
in for a few minutes, and a week later twelve of them came to the feeders. I 
was surprised on the 25th to find six Pine Grosbeaks as they quietly fed on the 
winged seeds of the Amur maple. The fetid odor of the stinkhorn mushroom 
penetrated the air in many places, although one had to seek its source. 


The night of the 14th was warm; the moon had just passed its fullness 
and the hill was luminous and still except for the creaking of the crickets. A 
little after midnight I was awakened by the best Great Horned Owl concert 
I have ever heard. The birds were not more than sixty feet away. The deep- 
chested and throaty Whoo, hoo-hoo-hoo, whoo, whoo, seldom varying, was 
answered by what I took to be the female in sotto voce. But more frequently, 
and at intervals of about twenty seconds, her wild, hawklike Ski-ark-k-k, re- 
verberating across the hilltop, snapped out like the tip of a whip. They con- 
tinued in duet until six o’clock in the morning, when a small flock of Crows 
came in and “cawed” them off. Then the ever-welcome White-throated Spar- 
rows tried to render their spring song. Although imperfect it was very pleasing. 

The hop hornbeam, Ostrya virginiana, once common locally but now rare, 
grows along the upland near the marsh and on Averill’s Island. A coppice 
of them in a slightly hollowed cirque is worth pausing to admire. Usually 
an undergrowth tree, here it reigns alone. A small tree with pretty grayish- 
brown, thin bark, it looks like a relative of the birches. Some of the interesting 
hoplike fruits cling to the branches all winter, unless eaten by Purple Finches, 
Siskins, and their kin. It deserves to be better known end planted more. 

The new Sanctuary Museum and Meeting Room has need of tables for 
display purpose. We will welcome the gift of any such tables our readers 
might wish to dispose of. 


ELMER Foye 


COOK’S CANYON. Dare we boast that October’s famous bright blue 
weather has smiled on every meeting at the Sanctuary during an unusually 
busy month? About thirty-five members of the Northeastern Bird Banding 
Association met here on October 2 for their annual luncheon meeting. On the 
same day the members of the Sanctuary Advisory Committee convened for a 
regular fall meeting, to survey spring and summer progress and to plan future 
activities. Already the thinning of the pine plantation, one of the most ambi- 
tious projects discussed at that meeting is being realized. 


Durng the month, graduate students from Harvard Forest visited Cook’s 
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Canyon to observe what may be the closest planted pine grove in the State. 
When Mr. Cook planted the trees (between 1905 and 1934) he had a definite 
= in leaving such small intervals between them. That the plantation 
as for some time been seriously overcrowded is reflected in the growth rate. 
Between 1944 and 1949 the trees increased one inch in diameter; in the next 
five years less than one half of that growth occurred. On good sites the normal 
growth of pines is approximately an inch in diameter in three years. The 
present thinning program should definitely increase the rate of growth. Mr. 
Fred Hunt, who has contracted to do the work, will sell for pail stock all the 
wood he removes that has any commercial value. The small amount of money 
that the Sanctuary realizes from that sale will be used to chip the brush. Not 
only can the tremendous amount of brush remaining from the operation be 
disposed of most efficiently by a chipper, but, also, in returning this organic 
matter to the soil we shall practice what we preach. 


The thinning and clearing of the woods will extend over a period of time. 
We urge especially those members and friends interested in forest manage- 
ment to visit us occasionally. See the aesthetic improvement each month 
should bring! 


A few unused storm windows became this month the material for an in- 
teresting experiment as they assumed the shape of a small greenhouse at- 
tached to our south cellar wall. With almost no capital outlay, we can thus 
experiment in extending the growing season. The necessary heat that the 
cellar does not provide through the connecting windows will be introduced 
directly into the soil with a thermostatically controlled soil cable. If our 
amateur attempts should prove fruitless, we have at least preserved some of 
the garden colors through the ordinarily barren weeks of late October and 
early November. Success might encourage expansion, and perhaps a larger 
building under glass, to produce all the plants for our summer borders. 

The Allen Bird Club of Springfield enjoyed especially good birding on 
October 9, when they checked off a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Along with his 
more common cousins, the Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers, he has been seen 
on at least two other bird walks this month. At closer range our attention 
centers on “Mr. 105,” who visits our pear tree feeder. Because a nuthatch 
is less commonly caught in the banding traps than the chickadees and spar- 
rows, we watch with special interest one recently banded with the number 
20-105105. Juncos are increasing in numbers, and with their more frequent 
appearances we know winter is bearing down on us. 


Davin R. Miner 
MOOSE HILL. With the mercury dropping to increasingly lower levels 


on many days during the month, there was good cause for making initial in- 
roads on the piles of hurricane timber that had been stacked up. The recently 
renovated museum fireplace has a capacious maw, and the crackling logs 
within always provide a cheery note for Sanctuary hikers and visitors. So 
by the magic touch of fire we may hope to turn much of the destructive wrath 
of the hurricanes into the welcome warmth of the fireplace. With four fire- 
places scattered about the Moose Hill residence, there is obviously no dearth 
of such heating facilities. 

In the timetable of bird migration, there is indeed a remarkable and well- 
recognized precision, but it is the exceptions that often provide us with the 
more fascinating details. Not easily explainable is the unseasonably early 
arrival of this year’s Juncos and the belated appearance of some of the usual 
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Finches on the local scene. Nor is it easy to tell why Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers 
were present in exceptionally large numbers. Some winters pass us by with 
scarcely a single visit from the Evening Grosbeaks. This fall the first contin- 
gent of Grosbeaks made their debut in the branches of the Sanctuary box 
elders on the morning of October 25. They were not long in seeking out the 
proffered sunflower seeds, which they bolted with dispate th. This first visit 
proved to be a transient one, for after the following day they disappeared 
entirely. 

There has been the usual dovetailing of summer residents and winter ar- 
rivals. Consorting on the same feeders have been the tardily migrating Chip- 
ping Sparrows and the recently returned Tree Sparrows. Along the trails the 
flurries of Juncos have been interspersed with rummaging Towhees and occa- 
sional Robins and Catbirds. 

With the first frosts spe lling finis to most of the fleshy fungi in the Moose 
Hill environs, the attention of a recently visiting group of mushroom-minded 
hikers was directed to a search for the more persistent type of fungi the 
perplexing polypores and their allies. Although not highly esteemed for their 
appeal to the appetite, these overwintering plant parasites exhibit interesting 
variations in pattern and form. As objets dart or terraria properties, they 
are indeed quite superior to the softer-bodied varieties. 


One of our annual fall chores at the Sanctuary is that of putting the turtles 
to bed. When ice begins to tinsel the surface of the water in the turtle pit, it 
is time to give its tenants the warmth and protection of a covering of fallen 
leaves. The leaves are put directly into the low-walled enclosure and the 
turtles allowed to remain on the bottom thus approximating the natural 
conditions of winter hibernation. In the spring the mattress of decaying foli- 


age is carefully removed and transferred to the garden compost bin. This 
method of tucking in our corps of nature’s “armored tanks” has proved most 
successful in the past and assures us of readily available specimens for getting 
better acquainted with these curious creatures at the Sanctuary or in the 
Audubon classes. 

Of course we can’t but wonder how many more ballooning mouthfuls of 
Moose Hill mixture a certain striped Chipmunk will carry off to his hidden 
larder before the rime of winter rules it his last. 


ALBERT W. BUuSSEWITZ 


PLEASANT VALLEY. October is the month of stepped-up activity on 
the part of the Pileated Woodpeckers and the Beavers, two very special mem- 
bers of the Pleasant Valley community. This year the unusually rich crop ot 
black cherries attracted large flocks of Robins and other birds and tempted 
the Pileateds down out of the hills to the stream’s edge. Wild grapes also were 
an added inducement to be found along the edge of the ponds. Quite a num- 
ber of our visitors had luck this fall in seeing this bird which is usually so 
difficult to locate. The Beavers, too, seem to have awakened from their leth- 
argy and are cutting so many trees now that | believe | underestimated their 
numbers when I reported only two last month. It is odd that they are so 
difficult to observe some years and so easy in others. In the fall of 1952, when 
I had such excellent opportunities to study the Beavers, there were several 
young kits. I haven't seen any in the last two years. Perhaps the fearless kits 
draw the whole family nearer the observer. 

The Ruffed Grouse started up their fall drumming in October and on 
occasion could be heard both night and day. On October 8 the first Evening 
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Grosbeaks were seen down by the beaver ponds. Several Pine Siskins were 
also seen, on the 25th, working over the catkins of the white birch. 


The Sanctuary acquired a chain saw this month and much-needed work 
has begun on the trails. Cuttings are being made to open up vistas of the 
ponds and streams and to enable the observer to view the birds without 
the need of tilting the head at right angles to the spine in order to do so. 


Did you ever feel sorry for a Sanctuary wife? Well, she has much to be 
grateful for, but she has to put up with some things that the average wife 
never dreamed of. Did you ever go to the phone and find a fat water snake 
right by the chair? Did you ever step on a salamander, a big fat one at that? 
Have you ever had a Flying Squirrel land spread-eagle across your face while 
you were playing cards with guests? During the years, my wife has endured 
all this, and more too. Of course she really loves Hernando, the Flying Squir- 
rel. The same cannot be said for the myriad of other beasts that either I or 
the children bring in in an endless procession. | was reminded of my wife’s 
hard lot by an incident which started in the middle of the night not long ago. 
We were all awakened at this unseasonable hour by the loud howls of two 
hounds in hot pursuit of a shrilly yapping Raccoon. As the chase proceeded 
rapidly downhill into the valley, the barking grew louder and louder. A shrill 
yelp of pain from one of the hounds indicated that the fleeing Coon had 
turned on his pursuers and inflicted some damage, but the chase continued 
until pursuer and pursued were behind the barn. There a terrific racket flared 
up but lasted only a minute at the most. Then all was quiet except for a few 
moans from the Raccoon. One could only guess what scene of terror was 
being enacted there. The results of this fray turned out just as I had feared. 
Back of the barn the next morning lay the Coon where he had fallen before 
the superior power of his foes. Just why he hadn’t made it into the apple tree, 
no one will ever know. It is too bad we can’t keep dogs off the Sanctuary, but 
they roam from great distances — Lenox, Richmond and Pittsfield — and 
there seems to be little control that we can exercise over their movements. 


Being a conservationist right down the line, I determined to waste nothing, 
so I brought the head of the dead Raccoon up to the house to convert it to a 
specimen for the skull collection. As my wife was preparing to leave for her 
school classes, she raised the lid of the pot on the stove. A skunklike odor 
assailed her nostrils and she hurried on. Next, | removed the heavy layer of 
fat from the Raccoon’s body and put it in the suet feeders. The birds found 
it so delicious that I decided we should all have fricassee of Coon, and when 
my wife arrived at night we did have it for supper. The birds were right; 
it was delicious. Even my wife thought so. Having gotten away with this 
minor misdemeanor, I was emboldened to try cooking up an ancient but fine 
deer head which I had found in the woods last year. The carpenter and my 
children thought it smelled awfully, but when my wife came home and saw a 
pair of antlers sticking over the top of the pot on the stove she was very sweet 
about it and seemed to take it in her stride. I don’t get it. Is she just getting 
used to sanctuary life, or is this a last-ditch effort to keep me happy until she 
has bought herself a new fur coat or something? I wonder. 


ALvAH W. SANBORN 
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Notice of Annual Meeting — January 22 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will 
be held in Hayden Memorial Auditorium of Boston University, 685 Common- 
wealth Avenue (above Kenmore Station), on Saturday, January 22, 1955, at 
2:15 P. M. This is the regular notice to all members of the Society. The com- 
plete program to be presented in connection with this meeting will be pub- 
lished in the January Bulletin. 


Calling in 1954 Check-Lists 
All co-operators are requested to mail their year’s check-lists to Audubon 
House not later than January 15, in order to allow sufficient time to prepare 
a full report of birds observed in Massachusetts during 1954. Please list only 
birds seen in Massachusetts. 


Boston University Host to Audubon Annual Meeting 


Through the courtesy and co-operation of Boston University, the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society will hold its annual meeting in Hayden Memorial 
Auditorium, located at 685 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Saturday, 
January 22, 1955. The seating capacity of the hall is 1200, which should be 
ample to accommodate the growing number of members, with friends and 
guests, who attend this meeting. 

Arrangements have been made for an evening meal to be served in the 
University Commons, at a price not to exceed $1.75. It is believed that most 
members attending the meeting will wish to take advantage of this fine serv- 
ice and the opportunity it affords to get together for the evening meal. 


Further announcement of the meeting will be made in the January 
Bulletin. 

The usual winter field trip to the North Shore will be scheduled for the 
following day, January 23. 


LOOKING AHEAD: SOME DATES TO REMEMBER 


MEETINGS AT AUDUBON HOUSE trips. Instructor, both courses, Frances 
Boston Malacological Club Sherburne. 
Dec. 7, 8:00 P.M. AUDUBON FIELD TRIPS 
Massachusetts Conservation Council = 23. = le sang port ara Ann. 
2c, : N ; ave Audubon ouse, tio A. ° 
Dee. 1, 3:00 P.M ie AT AUDUBON SANCTUARIES 
Massachusetts Audubon Society Dec.-June. Saturdays. Clean-up Work 
Dec. 3, Staff Meeting, 9:30 A.M. Parties at Ipswich River Sanctuary, 
Dec. 8, Board of Directors, 3:00 P.M. Topsfield. 
ADULT COURSES ANNUAL MEETINGS 
AT AUDUBON HOUSE Trustees of Reservations. Annual Lunch- 
Introductory Bird Identification Courses eon, Sheraton Plaza, January 19, 1:30 
Tuesday evenings, 7:30-9:00, January P.M. 
11 to early March, including field trips. Massachusetts Audubon Society, Hay- 
Tuesday mornings, 10:15-11:45, Janu- den Memorial Auditorium, Boston Uni- 
ary 11 to mid-march, including field versity, January 22, 2:00 to 10:00 P.M. 


News of Bird Clubs 


The December program of the Hartrorp Birnp Stupy Cus includes an all-day out- 
ing at White Memorial Foundation, Litchfield, Connecticut, with Leo DesJardins as guide, 
on Saturday, December 4; a winter party at the regular meeting of the club on Tuesday, 
December 14; and the taking of the Christmas Census on Sunday, December 26. 
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“So Much For So Little” 


If Winter Comes 


Happily here in New England we enjoy four seasonal changes each year, 
and the special delights and attractions each season brings. The Audubon 
year is also one of changing seasons, with many of its activities keyed to make 
the most of seasonal opportunities. And we cannot but think of the increased 
pleasure the changing seasons must bring to Audubon members because of 
their inherent love of the out-of-doors and their ability to appreciate the beauty 
and wonder the world of nature holds for the keen observer. Most of us know 
how to avail ourselves of these attractions during the spring, summer, and 
autumn months, when the weather is conducive to excursions in the open. But 
what of the winter? A glance through our mailbag these autumn mornings, a 
look-in at Audubon’s Store any hour of the day, a brief trip to some late- 
season birding spot, all will reveal a growing enthusiasm for winter activities 
on the part of our members. More and more trips afield are being planned, 
and more and more families are having the fun of bringing the winter birds 
to their doors by setting out food in a wide variety of feeding devices. Surely 
in a special sense there is year-round pleasure for the Audubon member. Why 
not start the ball rolling right now for some friend or loved one through a 
Christmas gift membership? 


December 


Welcome to the new members enrolled during October, and warm ap- 
preciation to the older members who have pledged increased support: 


Life Member 

Johnson, Mrs. Seward, Oldwick, N. J. 
Contributing Members 
**Blake, Mrs. Sarah S. Weld, Natick 
**Cannett, Mrs. W. W., Boston 

Molter, Mrs. Isabel Richardson, Boston 
Supporting Members 

*Amory, Mrs. Roger, Boston 

“Berry, Joseph B., Boston 


Christie, Mrs. Albert F., Cohasset 
Cochrane, Miss Mary M., Boston 
Collins, Warren E., Jr., Roslindale 
Copeland, Melvin T., Annisquam 
Cutler, Mrs. G. Ripley, Waban 
Dagnino, Mrs. E. F., Wakefield 
Decker, Henry J., Bridgewater 
Detwiler, Miss Mollie E., Cochituate 
Duncombe, Miss Margaret, 


Duffy, John L., Weston 

*Ells, Mrs. John B., Jr., Wellesley Hills 
Fringelin, Miss Alice, Boston 

Hawes, Mrs. John B., Andover 
*Hobbs, Don P., Malden 

Howard, Miss Shirley B., Lynnfield Ctre. 
Moore, Mrs. Elva J., Springfield 
Point, Dr. W. W., Belmont 

*Rand, Stuart, Boston 

*Richardson, Jay Carlton, Athol 
Shannon, Miss Gwen, Boston 
*Witherby, Judson B., Pigeon Cove 
Wood, Mrs. Orrin G., Chestnut Hill 
Active Members 

Abbot, Miss Sarah W., Brookline 
Appell, George N., Cambridge 

Ashe, Miss Nancy, Chestnut Hill 
Baker, Miss Gertrude, Boston 
Banks, Mrs. Gordon T., Shirley 
Bowles, Mrs. Neil H., Atlanta, Ga. 
Campbell, James F., Milton 
Carpenter, Mrs. Jesse T., Scituate 
*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting 
Membership 


West End, N. J. 
Dwelley, Mrs. A. L., Arlington 
Erhard, Henry T., Wenham 
Field, Mrs. Ellen S., Cambridge 
Fry, Dr. Carol P., Brookline 
Giroux, A. R., Boston 
Gooding, Mrs. Frederic, Concord 
Green, Mrs. M. M., Auburn 
Hackett, George H., Milton 
Haley, Mrs. Robert J., Longmeadow 
Harrison, Mrs. Elsie, Framingham 
Haviland, Miss Katherine, Cambridge 
Haynes, Miss Alice L., Haverhill 
Herman, Mrs. Hamilton, Concord 
Hewes, Mrs. Philip, Avon, Conn. 
Hudnut, Herbert B., Jr., Boston 
Johnson, Mrs. Robert, Woburn 
Jones, Mrs. Chester M., W. Newton 
Kingston, Douglas P., Boston 
Kirkwood, Douglas, Winchester 
Lauderdale, Mrs. Gerald, Boston 
Moore, Mrs. Franklin, Newtonville 
O’Connor, Mrs. Barbara, Auburndale 
Owens, Mrs. Louis, Jr., Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Poole, George B., Brookline 
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Reinshield, Mrs. Edith, Worcester Suter, Mrs. Josephine J., Milton 
Richterich, Mrs. Britta, Boston 
Ripley, A. Lassell, Lexington 
Smith, Mrs. George V., Brookline +, : “_ 
Sprunt, Alexander, Jr., Charleston, S. C. Truesde ll, Mrs. Ralph, Charlton 
Stoops, Mrs. Ward R., Brookline Williams, Mrs. Evelyn B., Boston 
Studley, John H., Hanover Ctre. Wright, David J., Natick 


Teahan, Francis, Jr., Northampton 
Tinkham, Mrs. Raymond, Hingham 


The Christmas Lesson 


By Emtty Goope 


The teachers of the Massachusetts Audubon Society look forward with a 
special urgency to preaching the conservation of evergreens in this year of 
hurricane disaster. While the normal winds of the four seasons prune the 
forest advantageously, the slaughter by Hurricanes Carol and Edna was dra- 
matic enough to arouse the concern of even our youngest classes. When the 
children tell us of the loss of their own shade trees and windbreaks, we urge 
them to take special care this year to do no further harm to the evergreens 
which provide shelter for wild creatures. 

Since hurricane damage was the chief topic of discussion when the Audu- 
bon teaching year began in October, we suggested that the children ask their 
parents not to prune their evergreens until just before Christmas, and then 
to use the cuttings for decoration. One teacher has had the children collecting 
and drying seaweed, which will be ornamented with cones for Christmas 
centerpieces. 

Ideas are pooled when Audubon teachers meet. The experience of one 
enriches the teaching methods of all. “Don’t be an evergreen hustler,” is the 
slogan one teacher uses, then shows them how to make delightful corsages by 
using very small sprigs of their own evergreens. 

“Use substitutes,” urged another. “Ivy, euonymous, and sheep laurel 
are evergreen.” Then the suggestions really began to pile up! Blueberry 
branches sprayed with white base paint are beautiful when decorated with 
commercial tree ornaments, or mosses and lichens may be used to achieve a 
Japanese effect. On the Cape and Islands the mealyplum vine, or bearberry, 
is an abundant ground cover which is not injured by cutting. The outer sur- 
face of the leaves may turn a purplish red, but the under sides stay a delicate 
lime green all winter. Sprays in which the undersurface is exposed alternately 
with the darker side are most effective. Bayberries, cattails, cones, dried 
grasses, seed pods from the roadside and the formal garden, all these — and 
many more which the children will discover for themselves — will go into the 
Christmas decorations we demonstrate for the youngsters. 

An important issue in the Christmas lesson is learning the use of our 
simplified evergreen key. We teachers believe that skill in handling reference 
material is an important tool, and the children regard “keying out” specimens 
as a delightful game. 

We find that people in general, not just the children, seem to think that 
woodlands are communal property. In addition to stressing that all property 
is owned, we stress that the forest is a home for wildlife. When the lower 
branches of an evergreen are slashed away, not only is the tree disfigured, but 
a very drafty bedroom has been made for the birds which roost therein. 

Conservation of the Lycopodiums is always mentioned in classes in rural 
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districts in the same breath with a build-up on the use of substitute plants. 
There is much logging going on this year, so the alert child has an opportunity 
to get evergreens which might otherwise be wasted. Perhaps some of these 
branches will go into a brush heap bird shelter. 

A Christmas tree for the birds can be any tree at all which is small enough 
to be showered with grain. Christmas pudding, chunks of suet, and slabs of 
peanut butter may not be ornamental in themselves, but the birds which they 
attract grace the tree with more beauty than the gayest tinsel at least so 
they seem in the eyes of the children who, through the Audubon classes, have 
grown to appreciate our most useful wildlings. 


Remember the Birds at Christmas 


You can provide your feathered friends with a most acceptable Christmas 
gift by joining the State-wide OPERATION: CHRISTMAS TREE FOR THE 
BIRDS. 

Use a small evergreen tree or shrub on your lawn, or your discarded 
family Christmas tree. Put the whole family to work making colorful food 
decorations. Prepare long strings of popcorn and raisins; well-opened pine 
cones spread with peanut butter, or a mixture of melted suet and bird seed, 
or chickadee pudding (see Bull., Dec., 1953, p.380); empty grapefruit and 
orange halves filled with bird foods; stale doughnuts. In many instances the 
food can be replenished from time to time throughout the winter, so that the 
gift will keep on giving. 

All Audubon members and friends are invited to join this holiday project. 
Establish a tree on your home grounds, in the schoolyard, on the village green. 
Trees are already planned for many towns and cities throughout the State. 
In Boston the Camp Fire Girls will again erect a tree on Boston Common. 

Special literature, also recipe for chickadee pudding, is available on re- 
quest for schools, scout troops, or other organizations setting up a Christmas 
Tree for the Birds. Write Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16. 


Annual Luncheon of Trustees of Reservations 
The Annual Luncheon of The Trustees of Reservations will be held at the 
Sheraton Plaza on Wednesday, January 19, 1955, at 1:30 P.M., according to 
announcement received from the office of Laurence B. Fletcher, Executive 
Director, 50 Congress Street, Boston 9. 


Will the Key Deer Survive? 
The very rare and very diminutive Key Deer (named for the Florida Keys. 
where only it is found) showed this fall an estimated population of only 94, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service reported in a recent bulletin. 


This smallest of American deer is about the size of a collie dog when full 
grown, average adults measuring about 27 inches tall, 38 inches long, and 
weighing about thirty pounds. Once abundant on the Keys, this tiny deer has 
decreased over the years because of illegal hunting, highway fatalities, and 
the general encroachment of civilization. Biologists feel that a minimum of 
200 is needed to assure its survival, and every effort is being made to preserve 
and increase its numbers. 
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AUDUBON GIFT 








Here is a Rare Opportunity to Obtain 
An Original AUDUBON Print!! 
Plate No. 35. Children’s Warbler (Immature Yellow Warbler). 


John George Children, Secretary of the Royal Society of London, was the friend whose 
name Audubon endeavored to perpetuate with this interesting portrait. 


Priced at $55.00, unframed. 





Feeding Stations 
of Many Types and Sizes 


Window Shelf Feeder 
A narrow open shelf 


Clemensson Automatic 
Wood and Glass Feeder .... 


Glass Swing Feeder 
Storm Window Feeder 
Garden Snackery 
Cape Cod Inn (white) 


Express Collect 


10% Discount to Members 


Suet Holders 
Suet Shelter 
for small square cake 
Suet Basket 
for wedge-shaped cake 
Suet Basket 
for small square cake 


Suet Cakes 

Wedge-shaped 
Peanut Butter and Suet Cakes, 

Oblong 

Square each 
Chickadee Tidbits, 24 refills, 

boxed 
Chickadee 


Wire 


Wire 


Wire 


Diner 





BOOKS — — BOOKS — — BOOKS 


We offer the best and latest books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and 
Conservation, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including 


all books reviewed in the Bulletin. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society are entitled to a discount 
of ten per cent on most books (no discount if marked *). 


Woodland Portraits $20.00 
By Jeannette Klute. Nature’s wonders 
transfixed forever by the camera of a 
great artist. Two extra prints suitable 
for framing are included. 

*Florida Bird Life 
By Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Ulustraied. 
Forty magnificent full color plates 
by F. L. Jaques and J. H. Dick. 

A History of Birds 
By James Fisher 

"Book of Nature Hobbies 
By Ted Pettit 

Birds, Beasts, and Bostonians 
By Francis Dahl 


The Arnold Arboretum 
Garden Book 
By Donald Wyman 


*Coro Coro 
By Paul A. Zahl. Search for the nest- 
ing place of the Scarlet Ibis. 

Wild Flowers of America 
400 flowers in full color, by Mary Vaux 
Walcott, and Dorothy Falcon Platt. 

A Field Guide 

to Animal Tracks 
By Olaus J. Murie 
Over 1000 illustrations. 

The Great Cactus Forest 
and Its World 
By Paul Griswold Howes 

*John James Audubon 
By Margaret and John Kieran 

*The Wonderful World 50 
By James Fisher. The adventure of 
the earth we live on. 

No discount if marked with 


3.75 


* 





For Sale at AUDUBON HOUSE, 155 Newbury St., Boston 
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AUDUBON GIFT SUGGESTIONS 





Enjoy Woodland Music All Year Through! 


Bird Songs of Door yard, Field and Forest: recorded by the Stillwells on double-face, 
33 1/3 R.P.M. long-playing microgroove record. 


Volume I presents 135 distinctive songs and calls from 49 species 


Volume II presents 140 different songs and calls from 58 species 
14 warblers, 10 sparrows, 6 vireos, 5 thrushes, 4 flycatchers and others. 
Music and Bird Songs 
Sounds from Nature, with Commentary and Analysis by James Fassett 
Songbirds of America in Color, Sound and Story 
This Soundbook aims to make birds come to life for you through a blend of picture 


and text with carefully recorded sound. 


Sounds of the American Southwest 
Recorded in the Chiricahua Mountain Region during the Dry and Wet Seasons. 
Birds, toads, frogs, insects, mammals. 


Sounds of a Tropical Rain Forest in America 


Sounds of the Sea: recorded by the Naval Research Laboratory 
All records listed above are double-faced, 33 1/3 R.P.M. long-playing. 





Albums and Single Records That will play on 78 R.P.M. 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT 
Volume III. The calls of 26 frogs and toads found in eastern North America are 
recorded in this album of amphibian voices. 
Set of Four Records in an attractive Album 
OR 
One single double-faced 33 1/3 R.P.M. Long-playing record 


THE MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


10-inch double vinylite record of the natural song of the Mockingbird 
and his imitations of the songs of over thirty other birds 


FLORIDA BIRD SONGS 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO ANIMAL TRACKS by Olaus 
J. Murie. This is the field guide to the animals you didn’t see! 
Olaus J. Murie takes you to the deserted field, the snowy clearing, 
the dusty trail, the riverbank, in order to understand the life of 
the creatures who have passed that way. There are over 1000 
illustrations, including all the mammals of North America as well 
as many birds and insects, with a simple key to the tracks them- 
selves which enables the reader to place quickly any animal track 
that he comes across. $3.75 
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by Roger Tory ’eterson, Guy Mountfort, and 

P. A. D. Hollom 
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FRANK W. McLAUGHLIN is Field Executive for 
the New Jersey Audubon Society, staff naturalist 
in the Department of Education of the Phila- 
delphia Academy ef Natural Sciences, founder 
and president of the Audubon Wildlife Society 
of Audubon N. J., Executive Committee member 
of the Conservation Coun- 
cil of New Jersey, and a 
Director of the Philadel- 
phia Conservationists, Inc. 
A lifetime interest in na- 
ture, beginning with his 
boyhood in rural southern 
New Jersey, has qualified 
Mr. McLaughlin as a top- 
ranking naturalist, wildlife 
photographer, lecturer and 
conservationist. 


**,. to distinguish the delicate fieldmarks..”’ 
WRITES FRANK McLAUGHLIN: “Naturalists, both amateur and pro- 


fessional, appreciate the value of split-second critical focusing, brilliance 
of image and wide field of view in binoculars. These three factors are most 
important to distinguish the delicate field marks of wildlife—especially when 
observed moving through the green half-light of a woedland, or hiding 


among the shadows of fairly dense foliage. My Bausch & Lomb 7X,35 
Binocular meets these rigid requirements. 


Fak WU Seale 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages 
of usefnl information you should know 
before you buy any binocular. Tells 
how to select a glass for your own 
use. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
12436 Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 


ye oe «il 
7X, i ate BAU S C H G Ke) M 3) 
Balcoted Optics 
$170.50 


Federal Tax 
Included 
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AMERICAN SEASHELLS. By R. 
Tucker Abbott. Illustrations by Frederick 
M. Bayer. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
New York. 1954. 541 pages. $12.50. 

For this admirable volume in the New 
Illustrated Naturalist series the ever-in- 
creasing numbers of shell collectors will 
be greatly indebted to the author, who is 
associate curator of the Division of 
Mollusks at Smithsonian Institution. How 
frustrating it has been to find an interest- 
ing specimen on the beach or mud flats, 
only to be unable to identify it. Now we 
may much more readily answer the col- 
lector’s first question, What is the species 
at hand? 

There have been other shell guides be- 
fore, but here we have the one that can be 
used practically, that solves our problems, 
and that is of relative ease to use. The 
book is replete with line drawings, fine 
photographs, and twenty-four superlative 
color plates. Over 1500 varieties of mol- 
lusks of the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts of North and Central America are 
described in detail, with much fascinating 
accompanying material about their life 
histories and habits. It is of great help 
to have similar species illustrated on the 
same plate for ready comparison. 

In addition to the guide to the identi- 
fication of shells (the major part of the 
book) we have much else of wide interest, 
which provides many fascinating anecdotes 
to whet the mental appetite — such as the 
truth about the fabulous glory-of-the-seas 
cone and the origin of the Shell Oil Com- 
pany as a trader in sea shells. We learn 
that our common Atlantic slipper-shell of 
New England, Crepidula fornicata, starts 
out its life as a male and ends it as a 
female; that one female oyster of the 
northwest Pacifis coast Crassostrea gigas, 
“may discharge into the water each year 
eggs numbering 1000 to the eighth power. 
If all survived in five generations, the ag- 
gregate would be large enough to make 
eight worlds like ours”; and that 55-foot- 
long specimens of the giant squid actually 
have been found. We are given many fine 
hints on how to’ collect, exhibit, and iden- 
tify shells. Of special help to the novice 
are drawings of typical gastropods and 
pelecypods with all parts well labeled so 
that we may understand the _ technical 
terminology with which we must perforce 
become acquainted. 

Attractively printed, this volume is a 
pleasure to the eye as well as a stimulus 
to the mind. Definitely a must for any 
shell collector, this book should also be 
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readily available to anyone who vacations 
by the sea, even one with only a cursory 
interest in what may be found on the 
beaches. Nor will any general natural 
history library be complete without it. It 
does not seem possible that we could ever 
have managed before without this excel- 
lent work, and we are fortunate indeed to 
have it now. 
Harry Levi 


INSECTS AND THE HOMES THEY 
BUILD. By Dorothy Sterling. Illustrated 
with Photographs by Myron Ehrenberg. 
Doubleday & Company, New York. 1954. 
125 pages. $2.50. 

This book is primarily written for child- 
ren who are curious about the world 
around them. It is a description of some 
of the common insect homes and what and 
who lives inside of them. It is profusely 
illustrated with black and white photo- 
graphs, and the text is merely a decription 
of what the photograph shows. The book 
is well written but the weak spot is the 
photographs. These, unfortunately, are 
poor, and thus the real point of the book 
is lost. With better pictures this book 
would be excellent, but as it is it misses 
the mark. 

CuHarLes WALCOTT 


THE ANT WORLD. By D. W. Morley. 
Penguin Books, Baltimore. 1953. 191 
pages. 65 cents. 

Perhaps the greatest popular appeal in 
this short volume is created by Chapter 
One, which sorts facts from fiction in dis- 
cussing the general characteristics of the 
ant world. Such phenomena as the ants’ 
mutual feeding and the marriage flights of 
their queens would capture the interest of 
the non-professional reader, while concen- 
trated technical passages and Latin terms 
which follow in the discussions of evolu- 
tion would have only a limited appeal, to 
the professionals or hobbyists in genetics 
and ar.thropology. Morley emphasizes that 
the ant shares with other species a distinct 
tie-in between its evolutionary development 
and the great land and climatic changes. 
Whereas the branchings of the ant family 
would interest only the scientist, most 
readers would like to know how the dis- 
appearance of the Alaskan Land Bridge, 
the changes in sea currents, and the pres- 
ence of the ice age affected the ants. 

Because he attributes to the ant only a 
limited thinking power, the author sees no 
relation between social activities and those 
of man. Even though these seeming par- 
allels have no significance, the reader will 
be fascinated by them. The territorial 
problems, badges, struggles and armies, 
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and thieving groups and slave groups of 
the ant world certainly remind one of 
man’s past or present social problems. 

In the organization of ant society and 
their job specialization, they contrast 
sharply with many other insects. The 
number of their tasks is myriad, and the 
“excitement center” ant, one learns, has a 
function no less vital than the guarded 
queens. Some cf the species form less 
stable societies because of the special 
needs of their existence. Having once 
read of the escapades of the army ants of 
Africa, their ability to eat a tethered horse 
alive and leave a skeleton, none could for- 
get these nomads. 

The scientific observation of the sensory 
experience of any lower animal is ex- 
tremely limited, and Mr. Morley is to be 
admired for recognizing and reporting hon- 
estly within those limitations. In the com- 
pound eye of some species, over a thousand 
facets have been counted: this physical 
structure he can describe with certainty. 
He adds, however, that, as far as man can 
observe, vision seems poor; hearing, as we 
know it, is non-existent. 

The “Success of the Ant,” its contribu- 
tions to human society, is a chapter to 
justify the book for many practical readers. 
With the earthworm ants aerate the soil, 
they destroy such pests as termites and 
cotton boll weevils, and in the tropics they 
share the bees’ function of pollinating 
plants. 


In the last few chapters of the book, 
Morley has included many aspects of his 
investigations: professional tips on the col- 
lection and observation of ants, comments 
on the ant as an architect, its ability to 
adapt widely to locale, and, finally, brief 
biographies of men who have contributed 
to present knowledge of the ant. In every 
chapter, amid much highly technical in- 
formation, is something to arouse the gen- 
eral reader. The organization of the ma- 
terial is not so well handled as to make 
the whole volume an unfolding story. To 
be able to re-use occasional startling or 
informative paragraphs or anecdotes is the 
chief usefulness of the book. As in any 
quick reference work, the index is the in- 
dispensable item. The illustrations could 
be more extensive and, in some cases, more 
clearly defined. The author’s conversa- 
tional style does make even the technical 
sections less tedious. 


Syzvia T. MINER 


WALK QUIETLY. By Frances 5S. 
Parker. Illustrated by Robert Douglas 
Hunter. Marshall Jones Company, Frances- 


December 
town, New Hampshire. 1954. 


$3.00. 


Although this volume of poems was dedi- 
cated to and written for children by a New 
England teacher. it will be as gratefully 
received by parents caught up in the per- 
petual war with television to attract and 
hold youthful interest. In her verses, right- 
ly brief and colored with understandable 
and persuasive imagery, Miss Parker has 
introduced the world of nature and the 
out-of-doors as a provocative, mysterious, 
and often amusing place, where a child 
may enter and be diverted and at the same 
time feel at home. Under three inclusive 
headings, Animals, Plants, and Birds, lie 
all the pleasures of a walk in the country 
with its exciting moments of discovery 
and its tranquil interludes of observation. 
Peepers, chipmunks, porcupines, turtles, 
pussy-willows, jack-in-the-pulpits, oven - 
birds, kingfishers, owls, all these and 
many more are vividly presented with a 
delicate balance of enthusiasm that is 
never self-conscious or wearing and devo- 
tion that resists being sentimental. 


‘08 pages. 


These are poems to be read aloud. The 
rhythm bears out the movement and feel- 
ing of fox and thistle-down, jay and loon. 
And Miss Parker has only opened the 
door. Fortunately she has not felt the need 
of pushing the listener across the thresh- 
old. Further and future exploration is up 
to him. 

The black and white illustrations by 
Robert Douglas Hunter decorate the pages 
with a fitting simplicity that adds consider- 
ably to the charm of the book. 
Bartlett 


Marjory Sanger 


BIRDS AS INDIVIDUALS. By Len 
Howard. Doubleday & Company, Inc., New 
York. 1953. 216 pages. $4.00. 

Miss Len Howard has contributed a 
fascinating and valuable body of material 
on bird behavior to our present knowledge. 
In her book Birds as Individuals, recently 
published in America, she describes her life 
with the birds at her cottage in Sussex, 
England, and draws conclusions which are 
significant enough to demand the atten- 
tion of professional and amateur bird stu- 
dents alike. 


Miss Howard approaches in_ straight- 
forward manner ground that has been 
labeled “danger” to students of animal 
behavior. She recognizes that she will be 
accused of interpreting the actions of birds 
too much in the light of man’s own re- 
actions and emotions. She accepts the in- 
herent danger in such an approach, and 
for the most part does not succumb to its 
lure. But she does not let the threat of a 
cry of “anthropomorphism” deter her from 
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candidly showing that birds can be in- im her yard and near-by hedges and 
dividuals. After reading her bird biogra- ™eadows. In these and other analytic 
phies in the first chapters of the book, one %€ctions she discusses incidents in the lives 
realizes that the mechanistic theories which of wrens, robins, blackbirds, flycatchers, 
explain animal behavior in terms of set buntings, swallows, and sparrows. She 
patterns of reflex actions to given stimuli ‘ets an excellent example for home bird 
are just as inadequate to explain “what watchers in the way she describes her ob- 
makes a bird tick” as the other extreme of  8¢rvations precisely and in detail. 
“little Jenny Wren.” I would highly recommend this book to 
Instinct is far too simple a word to ex- all who are interested in the habits of 
plain many of the events which Miss birds, but would conclude with a warning. 
Howard skillfully describes in the lives of | There are interpretations in Miss’ Howard's 
certain birds. She gives pointed illustra. book which are too subjective. She did 
tions of the importance of games and play live closely with the birds she observed, 
in the life of the birds, how courtship and and their lives and tragedies became, for 
territorial dances differ according to in- scientific purposes perhaps, too poignantly 
dividuals, how they have favorite foods, her own. And there is a danger in the lure 
personal tastes and idiosyncracies, and f imitation. Many will write similar 
even personality types. Some react to other evaluations of their birds and not be as 
individuals by bullying, others meet prob- Cautious as Miss Howard in their conclu- 
lems with retreat. Miss Howard remarks ‘ions. Even in the light of due criticisms, 
that frequently bird behavior has been ‘he author has done something which needs 
described by those observing the actions ' be repeated in the study of animal be- 
of birds when under strong feelings of havior. She has recorded the complex na- 
fear, as when a nest is destroyed or young ‘ure of responses which birds make to 
endangered. This very point accentuates their environment, and she has shown us 
the place in which I believe Miss Howard that birds do react individually and that 
has made a unique contribution. She had ™4ny of their actions may not be too un- 
the rare opportunity to know birds under like some of our own. 
the circumstances of their daily lives, with- Mary Leta Grimes 
out the confining, inhibiting influence of a 
cage. She had the patience to observe end- 
lessly and to seek to understand, and the When dealing with Advertisers 


skill and persistence to record. PI Menti 
Later chapters deal with the nesting lease Mention the BULLETIN 


season and its events for those who lived 
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From Our Correspondence 


A Migration Incident 


“At 2 A.M. on October 4 I was suddenly 
awakened by the fact that there was a big 
bird migration under way. I could hear 
birds calling to each other all over the sky. 
Twice before, in years gone by, I had 
heard a big migration, and each time the 
clouds were lowery, as they were on this 
night, and the birds were flying low. What 
kind of birds were they, I wondered, and 
how far had they come, and how far were 
they going? 

There is an electric light pole outside 
my window, and as I looked out I was 
thrilled to see that the birds were coming 
down out of the sky and perching on the 
rather low trees in front of my house. The 
branches were bending and swaying from 
the weight of the birds, and once in a 
while a bird would fly out and back again, 
trying to find a place to perch. Such a 
twittering was going on, all up and down 
the court on which I live, and in the yards 
in front of my house. ‘There must have 
been hundreds of birds . . . I wakened my 
mother, who, in spite of the fact that she 
is nearly ninety years old, is still a great 
bird enthusiast, and we sat in the open 
window enthralled by the fact that there 
were so many hundreds of birds in the 
trees. What were they? Then suddenly I 
heard the high sweet call, and I knew 
they were White-throats. 

In the morning I looked out about 
quarter of seven, and the lawn in my back 
yard was literally covered with White- 
throated Sparrows busily picking up their 
breakfast. I really would like to know if 
anyone else has had such an experience, 
particularly right in the heart of the city. 
It certainly was a thrill.” 


Malden, Mass. 
(Miss) Florence A. Tirrell 


A Novel Suggestion 
I am enrolling my Junior Audubon Club 
members for the third year — with an in- 
crease of five members. 


We are a group made up of girls from 
the 2nd through the 6th grade and are 
connected with the First Parish Unitarian 
Church of Scituate. We meet during the 
church hour so that the girls’ parents may 
attend church. The boys this age have a 
carpenter’s shop and the younger children 
have creative activities of various sorts. 

N. Scituate, Mass. Elizabeth W. Wyman 


Adventure in Bird Feeding 


The copies of the Bulletin have been re- 
ceived with much pleasure by me and my 


family. I started feeding the birds at my 
kitchen window four years ago while re- 
cuperating from a long illness. It has 
been quite an adventure. We have had 
Chickadees, Goldfinches, Purple Finches, 
and Pine Siskins (none last year), so tame 
that they not only would eat from our 
hands but would ¢ome in the house and 
follow us from room to room. One of my 
twin daughters had a Chickadee on her 
head while she was playing the piano. 

Evening Grosbeaks started coming in 
the house one winter. They were not at all 
well-mannered and made me so nervous 
that I taught my German shepherd dog to 
let the smaller birds in, and to keep the 
Grosbeaks, Sparrows, and Starlings out. 
I also told him not to let the cat touch 
the birds, and he performs this duty only 
too willingly, although he hasn’t hurt the 
cat. He did make her open her mouth 
and drop a bird that she had caught once. 
He knocked her to one side and brought 
the bird to me. It was apparently unhurt, 
and flew away as soon as I had dried off 
its feathers. 

While I was hanging out the family 
wash this morning, I had a White-breasted 
Nuthatch ride out on the pulley line on 
a pair of my husband’s work pants, and a 
Chickadee sat on my hand while I put the 
clothes on the line. I am convinced that 
the birds love to ride on the line, as many 
times the clothespins have Chickadees and 
Finches atop them swaying in the breeze 
and riding for free. 


Middleboro, Mass. Dorothy Briggs 


Summer Visitor Enjoys New England 


Wasn’t that a wonderful trip to sea we 
had in August! I shall always remember 
it as the top highlight of my birding ex- 
periences. Many, many thanks to you and 
the others for allowing me to share that 
great pleasure with you. The pleasure of 
the association with you people of New 
England and the delight felt in the variety 
and numbers of birds seen could not be 
surpassed. 

Now that I am far from New England 
I look forward each month to receiving the 
Records and get a vicarious thrill from 
the observations you folks make there. 
Having now been on some of your birding 
territories and having had the pleasure of 
meeting you New England birders the joy 
of reading the Records is even more in- 
tense than it was before. I greatly envy 
you your winter birding and hope some- 
time to be able to come to New England 
in the winter and see these winter birds 
myself. 


Webster Groves, Mo. David M. Jones 





AUDUBON HOUSE and the WILD LIFE SANCTUARIES of the 
MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 











- Audubon House, 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16. 
Headquarters building. Offices. Salesroom. 
General information on educational work, 
lectures, membership, etc. Reference and 
lending libraries. 


- Moose Hill Wildlife Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Established 1916. About 25 miles from Boston 
near Providence Pike. 250 acres mixed woodland. Small pond. Museum. Nature 
Trails. Albert W. Bussewitz, Resident Director. 


- Tern Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Chatham. 
Established 1936. 10 acres sand and beach grass. Large colony of nesting terns. 
Management, O. L. Austin Ornithological Research Station, North Eastham. 


. Areadia Wildlife Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Established 1944. 300 acres meadow, marsh, and woodland. Nature Trails. Memo- 
rial and experimental plantings. Studio workshop. Edwin A. Mason, Resident 
Director. 


. Nahant Thicket Wildlife Sanctuary, Nahant. 
Established 1948. 4 acres. On Atlantic Flyway. Hordes of migrating land birds in 
spring and fall. Trails. 


. Cook’s Canyon Wildlife Sanctuary, Barre. 
Established 1948. 35 acres. Coniferous plantation. Small pond. Rocky gorge. 
Interesting trails. Site of Natural Science Workshop for leaders and resident and 
day camps for boys and girls. David R. Miner, Resident Director. 


. Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, Lenox. 
A “Bird and Wild Flower” Sanctuary since 1929. A square mile of typical Berkshire 
woodland and stream valley. Nature Trails. Trailside Museum. Beaver pond. Barn 
Restaurant in summer. Alvah W. Sanborn, Resident Director. 


. Ipswich River Wildlife Sanctuary, Topsfield, Wenham and Hamilton. 
Established 1951. 2000 acres. On Ipswich River. Extensive marshland with islands 
Great variety introduced trees and shrubs. Elmer P. Foye, Resident Director. 


. Sampson’s Island Wildlife Sanctuary, Cotuit. 
Established 1953. 16 acres sand and beach grass, nesting place of terns. 


. Marblehead Neck Wildlife Sanctuary, Marblehead. 
Established 1953. About 15 acres mixed hardwoods and maple-alder swamp, espe- 
cially interesting during migrations. 





Further information about any of the above sanctuaries may be obtained from 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, 155 Newbury St., Boston 16; Phone KEnmore 6-4895. 























“CONSERVATION IN ACTION” 


THE AUDUBON EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Is Supported Largely 


By Your Current Dues and Donations 


450 Weekly or Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Natural 
Science in the Schools of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
taught by our staff of twenty-three trained and experienced 
teachers reaching 16,000 boys and girls during the school 
year. 


Demonstration Natural History Camps for Children at five 
of the nine Audubon Sanctuaries in Massachusetts. 


Conservation and Natural Science Workshops for Camp 
Counselors, Teachers, and other Youth Group Leaders. 


200 Lectures annually by members of the Audubon Staff to 
Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, School Biology Classes, and other groups. 


Therapy Programs for Patients at New England Hospitals. 


Audubon Junior Clubs with 8,000 members in Schools, 
Museums and Camps. 


Local Bird Trips and Campouts for healthful recreation. 


Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Conservation dis- 
tributed regularly to Youth Group Leaders throughout 
the Commonwealth. 


Audubon Visual Aids furnished at small cost to Teachers 
and Lecturers. 


The BULLETIN OF THE MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON 
SOCIETY, an outstanding magazine in its field, published 


nine times a year. RECORDS OF NEW ENGLAND BIRDS, 
monthly. 


Annual Presentation of “AUDUBON NATURE THEATRE” 


in a dozen cities and towns of Massachusetts. 


Lending and Reference Libraries available to members. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you consider the desirability of making the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, or make 
such recommendation to your friends? 




















